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DAWN. 


BY LUCY E. TILLEY. 


That voiceless time when Night takes grace 

From Morning’s half revealed face 

Is like the tender dawn which lies 

Deep in a young girl’s wistful eyes: 

The woman steals down, wonder-led, 

Ere yet the sweet child-days have fled; 

Softly within the eyes they meet, 

And each through each is passing sweet. 

At Nature’s dawn no watchers say, 

‘Behold the night! behold the day!” 

None e’er the swift-winged moments told 

When roses from the buds unfold; 

So shall it bafile wisest art 

The woman and the child to part, 

When dawn is folded tenderwise 

Beneath a young girl’s wistful eyes. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


When the question of peace or war is 
to be decided, is it not a cruel injustice 
that the women of the United States 
should be without a vote in a matter 
which so deeply concerns them? ‘The 
supreme voice of the American home” is 
denied an utterance. 











Clara Barton has returned from Cuba, 
in consequence of friction with the Relief 
Committee. Wedo not know where the 
fault lies; but no friction should be al- 
lowed to interfere with the energetic 
prosecution of the relief work. It is in- 
tolerable that more that 100,000 unoffend- 
ing women and children should be delib- 
erately starved under the eyes of the 
United States. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s autobi- 
ography, “Eighty Years and More,” is 
receiving many pleasant notices from the 
press. The reviewers generally seem to 
agree with the N. Y. Mail and Ezpress 
that “the tale is as interesting as any 








romance or drama.”’ The book will be | the husband inherits the whole of his wife's 


sent, post-paid, by the European Publish- 
ing Co., 68 Broad Street, New York City, 
on receipt of the price, $2 per copy, or five 
copies for $6. Agents are wanted in every 
Suffrage Club. 





-_ 


The WomAn’s JOURNAL of next week 
will contain an article on the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union of Bos- 
ton, by the president, Mrs. Mary Morton 
Kehew. 


The eight General Officers of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Associa 
tion represent seven different denomina- 
tions. The president is a Quaker, the 
vice-president a Methodist, the corre- 
sponding secretary a Christian Scientist, 
the recording secretary a Unitarian, the 
treasurer and one of the auditors Episco- 
palians, and the other auditor a Congre- 
gationalist. Yet they have never once 
been known to quarrel about theology. 








In West Australia, an effort was lately 
made to establish the State regulation of 
vice, but without success, The women 
are working for suffrage, and hope tu 
carry their measure through Parliament 
in time for them to vote at the next elec- 
tions. 





The Boston Traveller is publishing a 
brisk discussion of equal suffrage, in let- 
ters pro and con. The Anti-suffrage Asso- 
ciation, seeing in the paper an account 
of Miss M. S. Fitts, pension agent, sent 
Miss Fitts, in care ofthe Traveller, a large 
bundle of literature in opposition to 
woman suffrage. Miss Fitts, in a letter to 
the Traveller, expresses her thanks, and 
her undiminished belief in equal rights. 





The jurors’ bill for wine, cigars, and 
billiards during the nine days’ trial of 
Martin Thorn in Chicago for murder, 
was $1,811.25. A new trial was asked for 
on the ground that the jurors were in- 
competent from the effects of liquor. 
Jurors who wish it are provided with 
liquor at the public expense. Women 
tax-payers in Chicago and elsewhere have 
to help pay the bills. Meanwhile, in 
almost all our large cities, it is found 
impossible to secure appropriations of 
money sufficient to provide adequate 
school accommodations for the children. 
Are the women tax-payers represented? 


A lady in Roslindale, Mass., writes: “A 
few days ago I met a teacher at a little 
social gathering. She chanced to mention 
that on the previous evening she had been 
to an anti-suffrage meeting, and that the 
effect of the unfair arguments and insipid 
talk had been to make a suffragist of her! 
She said that before she went she had 
absolutely no preferences, but now she 
should range herself as a suffragist.’’ Some 
of the most intelligent workers in the 
suffrage ranks were converted at remon- 
strant meetings. Let the good work go 
on. 








The * Antis’’ claim that almost as 
many women as men take out lic to 


| personal property, no matter how large it 


may be, or how many near relatives of the 
wife may be living. Under the same cir- 
cumstances the wife does not inherit the 
whole of his, if it amounts to more than 
$5,000, unless the husband did not leave a 
single living relative, however remote— even 
a fourteenth cousin. Thus, if the wife’s 
personal property amounted to $100,000 the 
widower would takeit all. Ifthe husband’s 
personal property amounted to $100,000 the 
widow wie take $50,000 and the husband's 
fourteenth cousin $50,000. 

The fact that women cannot vote costs 
Massachusetts women thousands of dollars 
every year in hard cash. 


A very interesting paper on Anne 
Hutchinson was given by Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, who received a unanimous vote 
of thanks. 

At the next Fortnightly, on April 12, 
Rev. Geo. Willis Cooke will speak on 
‘Women in the Nineteenth Century.” 





BOSTON EVACUATION DAY IN MALDEN 


Evacuation Day, March 17, was cele- 
brated in the public schools of Maplewood 
by patriotic exercises by an audience of 
500 children and many of the parents. 
The exercises were conducted by Mrs. C. 
P. Nickles. Mrs. Mary S. Howes, of 
Somerville, gave a sho:t address on the 
event of one hundred and twenty two 
years ago. The pupils sang “‘America”’ and 
“The Red, White and Blue,”’ after which 
they listened attentively to a fine lecture 
given by Prof. A. Bedford, of Boston, 
with illustrations, describing the different 
flags of our country, adopted and pro- 
posed. The lecture was instructive and 
interesting. Exercises were closed by the 
children rising, saluting the flag, and 
marching to music provided by the pupils 
themselves. Both the children and the 
older people were highly entertained. 

N. 





MISS ESTELLE REEL. 

Miss Estelle Reel, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for Wyoming, who 
made a very pleasant impression at the 
National American Suffrage Convention, 
has been spending some weeks in Wash- 
ington, to conduct a general clearing up 
of the public land accounts between her 
State and the U. S. Government, which 
involve more than a quarter of a million 
acres of Wyoming land. 

As State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Miss Reel is Register of the 
State Board of Land Commissioners, and 
also ex-officio secretary of the State Board 
of Charities and Reform. As secretary 
of the charities board, all the bills for 
every article and ounce of material used 
in the prisons, insane asylums, reform- 
atories, and charitable institutions are 
audited by Miss Reel, and pass through 
her office. 

As Register of the land board, all the 
public lands come under her control. 
The Governor, Secretary of State, and 
Register comprise the land board in 
Wyoming. Every section of land taken 
up by settlers comes under her eye, and 
all leasing of public lands is conducted 
by Miss Reel, who has also to examine, 
approve, and accept all bonds for such 
] 





sell liquor. We are getting the figures 
for different cities, and shall pubiish them 
as received. In Lowell, Mass., licenses 
were issued last year to eighty-four men 
and no women. 





Miss Clara Conway lately gave three 
parlor lectures on Dante to the ladies of 
Memphis, Tenn. They are much praised 
by the press. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 





At the meeting of the Fortnightly last 
Tuesday afternoon, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more presided, and there was a large 
attendance. The following resolution 
was passed: 


Whereas, in the recent legislative debate 
on woman suffrage it was asserted that in 
Massachusetts women already have all the 
ae and privileges they ought to have; 
anc 

Whereas, one of the speakers on the re- 
monstrant side at the hearing declared that 
women have more property rights than men; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That we call attention to the 
laws of inheritance between husband and 
wife, when one dies before the other. 

Under ordinary circumstances (that is, 
when there are children), the husband in- 
herits the life use of the whole of his wife’s 
real estate. Under the same circumstances 
she inherits one-third of his. 

When there are children, but no will, the 
husband inherits one-half of his wife’s per- 
sonal property. Under the same circum- 
stances, she inherits the life use of one-third 
of his. 

When there are no children and no will, 





As State Superintendent of Public 
Education, all the school lands are under 
her absolute control. The East has little 
knowledge of public lands from ex- 
perience, and can have no idea of their 
importance to the resident of Western 
States. Wyoming has vast areas of graz- 
ing land given to the State by the gen- 
eral Government for the support of 
various State institutions. When atown- 
ship is surveyed, it contains thirty-six 
sections. Two in every sixteen—that is, 
Nos. 16 and 36—are always set apart for 
school support, and the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction leases them for 
terms of five years, with the privilege of re- 
newal after twenty years, for as much 
over a minimum price as can be secured. 
No mineral lands can be so taken. The 
public school lands are chiefly valuable 
for grazing purposes for cattle and sheep. 
When Miss Reel went into office, the in- 
come to her State from this source was only 
$100 a week. She proved a born financier. 
She set about increasing the revenue and 
under her administration the receipts have 
now grown to $1,000 a week. 

When it happens, in laying out the 
township, that either or both lots 16 and 
36 have previously passed into the hands 
of private individuals, the State receives 
from the national Government their 
equivalent. These are styled lieu lands. 
It is to effect a settlement of such lieu 
lands that Miss Reel is at the land depart- 





ment. No statement has been made by 
the United States to Wyoming of these 
lieu lands since it was set apart as a 
Territory. Miss Reel is reported as say- 
ing, ‘‘When some man comes to my 
department and asks to lease certain 
lands, | say, ‘ Yes, if the State can secure 
the allotment.’ Then the office com- 
municates with Washington, and if the 
Land Office consents, the man signs the 
leases, gives bonds, and we get the 
rental. The proudest compliment I ever 
had came from a German farmer, who 
had applied for a lease. After it was 
settled he came in and delighted my 
girls—all the clerks in my office are 
women—by saying: ‘This is the best run 
office in the whole State. Why, I got my 
papers before I thought my letter had 
gone!’ We pride ourselves on the despatch 
and accuracy with which the business is 
conducted. I also auction off public 
lands myself. Yes, I say, ‘Going, going, 
gone,’ like any other auctioneer, and 
hold sales out of doors. 

“The hardest time I ever had was 
when I drove from Spearfish, S. D., to 
Sun Dance, Wyo., forty-five miles, in 
the dead of winter. The men told me 
no one could get through. I insisted I 
must; for the sale, to be legal, had to be 
made before a certain time. I got 
through to Sun Dance and auctioned off 
the land, standing on the court-house 
steps; and to show their appreciation of 
my determination, they gave a ball in 
my honor that night. I don’t expect 
any trouble with the Land Bureau. 
Commissioner Hermann advised me to 
attend to the clearing myself, instead of 
entrusting it to an attorney. He, as 
well as all the officials with whom I 
come in contact, are all courtesy and 
kindness. But I propose that every paper 
of mine shall be as businesslike as any 
ever put in before.”’ 

Miss Reel dresses handsomely, and is 
said to be a great favorite socially. She 
was a teacher for four years in the public 
schools of Wyoming, then served for four 
years as County Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and was finally elected State 
Superintendent, with the largest vote ever 
given to any candidate in the State. 





———— 


WOMEN IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

A Government officer, it seems, repeated 
the other day the well-worn tale that 
‘‘women were first employed in the Gov- 
ernment service soon after the outbreak 
of the war,’”’ meaning the war of 1861, 
and that Mr. Spinner made the experi- 
ment. I have no intention of diminishing 
Mr. Spinner’s honors, but I beg leave to 
say, without fear of successful contradic- 
tion, that the employment of women in 
the service of the United States began in 
1776. 

Before the Revolution of 1776, it was 
not unusual to employ women in the pub- 
lic service. Lydia Hill, who died on July 
28, 1768, had been postmaster of Salem 
for many years, and in those days far 
greater skill was required than now. The 
first postmaster of Baltimore was Mary 
Katharine Goddard, who served from 
about 1773 to about 1790, printed the 
Declaration of Independence for Congress, 
and occupies, with her brother, William 
Goddard, a high place in American annals. 
It was the Goddards who gave us an 
American postal service before 1776, and 
in direct opposition to the Crown. 

The earliest list of postmasters in this 
century, now before me, reports a woman 
postmaster for Lancaster, Pa., and a wo- 
man filled the office until 1850. The first 
‘‘blue-book”’ of the United States, issued 
in 1816, gives the names of three women 
as post office clerks on one page. 

The civil-service law of the United 
States does not discriminate against wom- 
en. But the law used to be administered 
to the exclusion of women, who were 
placed on separate lists, and never certi- 
fied, unless the appointing officer called 
for a woman. I am informed that the 
civil-service commission is less arbitrary 
at present, for which I am duly thankful. 
Of course, I am wholly unable to see why 
post-office clerks, in their applications, ex- 
aminations, ratings, certifications,appoint- 
ments, and promotions, should show any 
allusion to sex, save in names. The law, 
surely, does not draw the line. 

But the point I wished to make is that 
apparently at no time was the pay-roll of 
the United States without the names of 
women, and that the practice of 1776 was 
adopted from the past. C. W. Ernst. 


Boston, Mass., March 22, 1898. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


LApy Henry Somerset is a grand- 
mother. Her son’s wife has just given 
birth to a boy. 

Mrs. HARRIET Prescott SporrorD is 
about to bring out a small volume enti- 
tled ‘Priscilla’s Love Story.” 

Miss ELIise Mercur made the designs 
for the new buildings of the Woman’s 
Seminary at Washington, Pa., and Mrs. 
Clara Meade, of Chicago, was the con 
tractor. 

Miss JANET RALston Hoyt is another 
‘society girl’’ who has gone into business. 
She and her partner, Miss Binnonger, who 
was formerly in stationery business, have 
opened a real estate office in New York. 

Mrs. EstHER HERRMAN has raised for 
the New York Skin and Vancer Hospital 
a “prize fund’’ of $1,224.56. It is to be 
used in offering prizes for the discovery 
of a cure for cancer. 

Tue CounTEess OF WISBERG, wife of 
Prince Oscar of Sweden, is in London 
taking a course of training as a nurse, in 
order to help her husband in missionary 
work he has undertaken in Africa. 

Mrs. Emity M. C, KILVERT, secretary 
of the National Relief Association of Cuba, 
has published an ‘open letter’ to the 
people of America deprecating war with 
Spain, but urging prompt and ample relief 
for the starving women and children of 
Cuba. 

Miss HELEN GouLp has given $20,000 
to Rutgers College, of New Brunswick, 
N. J., to be known as the Gould Memo- 
rial Fund, in honor of her family, and to 
be used for general purposes. This is not 
Miss Gould’s first gift to this institution, 
in which she takes much interest. 

Mus. CHARLES ALVIN LITTLEFIELD, of 
Hotel Bellevue, Boston, has taken up the 
profession of guide, chaperon, and shopper 
for ladies. She finds great pleasure in 
conducting groups of people and classes 
of children to interesting points in historic 
Boston. Mrs. Littlefield is well qualified 
to carry out her plan, which is receiving 
high commendation from Dr. E, E Hale 
and others. 

Mrs. MArtHA A. M, CoNINE was the 
object of a good deal of interest and curi- 
osity at the recent National Suffrage Con- 
vention in Washington, because she had 
been a member of the Colorado Legisla- 
ture. The Denver News says: ‘Mrs. 
Conine has been the recipient of many 
social attentions in the East, where she is 
making an extended trip since the close 
of the National Suffrage Convention. . . . 
She has been much amused by the per- 
sistent way in which the Eastern press, in 
a surprised sort of way, has called atten- 
tion to her distinctively feminine and wo- 
manly appearance and attire. They seem 
to have expected bloomers, and hands car- 
ried in pockets.” 

Miss M. ApA Mo.LinEux and Miss. 
IsABEL LovIsE JOgNSON wilil conduct a 
small party on a five months’ trip through 
England, France, Norway, Sweden, Fin- 
land, Russia, Germany, Austria, through 
the Dolomite Country, and Italy. Miss 
Johnson has twice crossed Russia. She 
was a member of the Seventh Interna- 
tional Geological Congress at St. Peters- 
burg last August, and her geological 
knowledge and extensive travels qualify 
her for the task she has undertaken, while 
Miss Molineux’s acquaintance with his- 
tory, art, and literature especially fits her 
for an instructive guide in European cities. 
For particulars, address Miss Molineux, 
Park Street, Station W, Boston; or Miss 
Johnson, 467 Massachusetts Avenue, Sta- 
tion A, Boston. 

Mrs. Artuur C. Peck, of Denver, Col., 
is the executive of four incorporated in- 
stitutions: The Haymarket Haven, on 
Broadway, a home for young girls, where 
they are taught useful arts and are fitted 
to become domestics; the Belle Lennox 
Nursery, a spacious building with large 
yard, a refuge for little ones; the Working 
Girls’ Home, where working girls find a 
home when newly arrived in the city, or 
when thrown out of employment; and the 
Coloradu Conference Deaconess Home, 
just incorporated. The Rocky Mountain 
Advocate says: “Absolutely free from 
ostentation, officiousness or self-seeking, 
reticent and timid, Mrs. Peck bears all 
these enterprises in detail, and conducts 
them without friction.” The right of 
suffrage evidently does not absorb all her 
energies or necessitate the abandonment 
of charitable work, as we are told would 
be the case. Mr. Peck is much interested 
in his wife’s work, and contributes liber- 
ally to all her benevolent institutions. 
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WITH WOMEN'S CLUBS. 

The Women's Clubs of Utah are plan- 
ning to enlarge the public library of Salt 
Lake City, and to start “travelling libra- 
ries” for the benetit of surrounding towns 
and villages; also to establish schools that | 
shall teach cooking and household eco- 
nowics. 

The home department of the Woman's | 
Club of Denver, Col., lately had a meet- | 
ing for “mothers and their boys.” Mrs. | 
Murrell spoke on ‘Mothers, the True Re- 
formers;’ Mrs. Henry Harrivgton on 
«Shall We Not Educate Our Boys as Well | 
as Our Girls for Home-Makers?” Master | 
Irvin McCrary gave a violin solo, ac- | 
companied by his mother, Mrs. N. B. Me- | 
Crary. Mrs. Helen Gilbert Ecob spoke 
on “The True Conception of Mother- 
hood.” She held that the first duty of | 
every woman was the formation of her | 
own character. A good woman would | 
make a good mother. Mrs. C. E. Dickin- 
son spoke of “The Mother's Influence in 
the School.” She said: 

Don't be afraid of the school board. It 
is your business to know what goes on 
in the schoolroom. We shall live in Den- 
ver to see domestic science all through 
the schools. We shall live to see a full 
course of manual training, not a detached 
bit here and there. We shall see proper 
voice culture, so that we shall not be 
ashamed to hear our children speak in 
public. The American public would not 
tolerate the quality in the singing voice 
that it does in the speaking voice. And 
we shall yet see the good and faithful 
teachers of the public schools pensioned. 

Mrs. Ione T. Hanna said there are two 
things against which every mother should 
educate her sons—a double standard in 
morals and a double standard in honesty. 
The double standard in honesty, she ex- 
plained, was that which prevailed side 
by side in the business and the political 
worlds. A man strictly honest in private 
life would fileh from the public treasury 
and think nothing of it. This was demor- 
alizing to democratic government, and 
must in time ruin it, unless a higher 
standard were formed, and she did not 
know who was to bring about a change 
in this standard if not the mothers. Mrs. 
Hawley was the last speaker. 

A section of the Political Equality Club 
of Minneapolis was recently organized in 
the ninth ward. The meetings will be 
held the first Monday in the month at the 
homes of the members. Rev. W. 8. Ward, 
of Shiloh Presbyterian church, gave an 
address on “Equal Suffrage,’ and Mrs. 
W. F. Pratt recited ‘Aunt Columbia's 
House Cleaning.” 

The New York Federation has a bureau 
of parliamentary law, with Dr. Mary Innis 
Denton, of Buffalo, a skilled parliamen- 
tarian, at its head. This bureau assists 
clubs and societies that wish to perfect 
their organization and government along 
strictly parliamentary lines. 

Miss Florence Everett, secretary of the 
Massachusetts State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, and clerk of the Women’s 
Club House Corporation, is conducting 
the Women’s Club Department in the 
Boston Saturday Sun. Miss Everett is in 

close touch with the Women’s Clubs, and 
her department is excellent. 

The Twentieth Century Club of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., is only four years old, but it has 
already attained to a home of its own. A 
large building on the Allegheny River 
front has been leased for five years, with 
the privilege of purchase, and the club 
will take possession April 1. The new 
house, now in course of remodelling, will 
include an ample auditorium, luncheon- 
rooms, classrooms, parlors and reception 
parlors for a club numbering four bun- 
dred members. Department work will be 
conducted under the superintendency of 
the president. 

A New Century Club was lately organ- 
ized at Doylestown, Pa., with Mrs. Rich- 
ard Watson as president pro tem., and Mrs. 
Paul H. Applebach as secretary pro tem. 
It will discuss the vital questions of the 
day. 

Lawrence, Kan., has thirteen Women’s 
Clubs, and a city federation now in its 
third year; president, Mrs. Paul R. 
Brooks. At its last annual meetiog the 
federation voted to divide into depart- 
ments for more active practical work. 
‘Three departments were formed, the edu- 
cational, Mrs. F.S. Carruth, chairman; the 
philanthropic, Mrs. A. L. Selig, chairman; 
and the home department, Mrs. Water- 
man Stone, chairman. The department 
ot education supplements the work of the 
school board in looking after the ventila- 
tion, sanitation, and cleanliness of the 
schools, and hopes also to do something 
toward beautifying the schoolrooms. 

The philanthropic department has es- 
tablished a free sewing school for poor 
children, and expects soon to open a free 

kindergarten. It will also petition the 
dry goods merchants to provide seats for 
the women in their employ. The home 
department also is full of plans. 

Mrs. W. B. Lowe, of Atlanta, president 


biennial. She founded the Atlanta Wo- | 
man’s Club two years ago, and a year 
later the State Federation was organized. | 
The latter has now a membership of 
twenty-six clubs, and about 2,000 individ- | 
uals. The work of the Federation has been 
chietly along educational lines. During 
the past year a new committee has been 
at work, called the farm and garden com- 
mittee. It sends letters throughout the 
State, urging the women to form Village 
Improvement societies and clubs among 
the wives and daughters of farmers. It 
has a large field in that great agricultural 
State, and itis said to accomplish excel. 
lent results. Mrs, Lowe says: 

Iam deeply interested in social condi- 
tions, and in bringing women to realize 
that they are doing only half of their duty 
while they confine their efforts to their 
own narrow sphere of domestic life, giving 
no thought to the outside world, except 
as it concerns them and their individual 
interests. I am interested in bringirg 
women to the full realization of the dig- 
nity and intluence of womanhood, to the 
full understanding of the meaning of 
liberty in its broadest sense, that they may 
establish the democracy of living, at 
home, around the fireside, as well as 
abroad, and that they may not be afraid to 
think for themselves, 

Mrs. Lowe is visiting every club in 
Georgia, and writes that she is amazed to 
find “such an uplifting among women 
along all lines of thought and action.” 

At a recent meeting of the Woman’s 
Club of Victor, Col., Mrs. Castella Boylan 
read a paper on temperance, and Mrs. 
Nannie Briggs on “Street Problems ina 
Mining Camp.” Many suggestions of 
practical value towards the remedying of 
various evils were made. The club 
passed resolutions asking for the reform 
or removal of Portland Avenue, a low 
portion of the city lying midway between 
the two schoolhouses of Victor. 

In undertaking to make a provisional 
census or statistical report upon the 
women’s clubs and societies of the coun- 
try, Commissioner Carroll D. Wright has 
already brought many curious facts to 
light. One of the most interesting is the 
number and variety of benevolent societies 
established and conducted by women. 

Many secret benevolent organizations, 
more or less after the pattern of Masonry, 
have been formed, chiefly by American 
women, and to a lesser degree by Jewish 
women, Mutual benefit unions have been 
founded by Germans, Americans, English, 
Scandinavians and Hebrews; Irish women 
have established house visiting, sick visit- 
ing and beneficent societies. All nation- 
alities have joined forces in forming 
women’s auxiliaries to hospitals, asylums, 
refuges and sanitariums. The training of 
girls to be servants, and the education of 
servants, has called many clubs into ex- 
istence., 

Societies in aid of schools and poor 
scholars are another prominent feature. 
One of them, the Vassar Students’ Aid, 
has nearly three thousand members. Free 
kindergartens and day nurseries have 
been endowed or conducted by special 
societies formed for the purpose. Flower, 
fruit, diet and reading missions have 
sprung up in nearly every city. 

Another phase of philanthropy is repre- 
sented by boys’ reading-rooms, anti-base- 
ment home agitation, health protection, 
college settlements, nurses’ settlements 
and homes for unemployed girls. The 
number of these new institutions is sur- 
prising. It is said that at the present 
rate of progress one-third of the women 
of New York will be organized within the 
next five years into societies whose aim is 
the betterment of the individual and the 
community. 

The Chelsea (Mass.) Woman's Club is 
being drilled in parliamentary law by Mrs. 
S.S Fessenden. 

Mrs. Henry E. Wood, of Denver, Col., 
was a guest lately at the Shakespeare Club 
of Dallas, Tex. Tennyson’s ‘Princess’ 
was the subject. The literary features 
were handled with polished beauty, but 
when the discussion turned on equal 
rights the sentiment was distressingly one 
way. The members rose one after another 
and told how they had rights enough, 
how further liberty for women was a 
dangerous experiment, and how, above all 
things, they couldn’t imagine a lady going 
to the polls. Finally the president, Mrs. 
Exall, a bright, progressive woman, a 
Vassar graduate, made a despairing ap- 
peal. 

“Ladies, ladies,” said she, “I thought 
we should have at least one speaker on 
the other side.”’ 

Mrs. Wood decided that, although she 
does not speak in meeting very often, she 
must this time. So she rose, and in the 
gentle, humorous way which distinguishes 
her, told the Texas ladies that there were 
a great many women in Colorado who 
voted, and who were nevertheless con- 
sidered ladies and treated as such. She 
reminded them that Colorado was con- 
sidered a fairly representatives State as to 
intelligence and progressivenes, and voted 


| 


| Ck: »s, will be among the delegates at the 








of the Georgia Federation of Women’s 


the same way that Texas did in national 


! 
politics. And she invited them all to come | for a word from the mother, and the | 


to the biennial and see the voting woman 
on her native heath, thereby ascertaining 
if their views were correct. 
News, which relates this incident with 
gusto, goes on: 

To say that the Dallas women were in- 
tensely interested would be putting it 
mildly. ‘Though Colorady isn’t very far 
from them, they stared at Mrs. Wood as 
if she were a curiosity. 
some of the efforts of Denver women in 
the line of city improvement, civic federa- 
tion, political action, ete., they asked 


The Denver 


When hearing of | 


how the men ever came to let the women | 


do anything of that kind. When told that 
the men seemed to want the women to 
take an interest in these things, and aided, 
encouraged and abetted them in it, they 
had nothing more to say. 

The Women’s Clubs of Colorado are 
voting contributions for the biennial. The 
following is a partial list: Denver Wo- 
man’s Club, $1,000; Reviewers’, $75; Den- 
ver Fortnightly, $50; Monday Literary 
Club, $50; Cliv, $25; Monday Evening 
Clio, $25; Young Ladies’ Clio, $10; Round 
Table, $25; Morning Round Table, $25; 


Friends in Council, Canon City, $15; Co- | 





stranger recognized the little courtesy as 
the result of careful home training. 


= —_—— 


SCHOOLHOUSES NAMED FOR WOMEN. 


The M. M. Rose schoolhouse, lately 
dedicated in Detroit, Mich., was named 
fur Miss M. M. Rose, at the request of the 


teachers of the city, and on motion of | 


the inspector of the ward. Miss Rose 
was a teacher much beloved and esteemed, 
who exerted a wide intluence for good. 
She died in 1892. 

It has been said that this was the only 
instance of a public school building named 
for a woman; but this is a mistake. Bos- 
ton has three public school buildings 
named respectively for Abby W. 
Margaret Fuller, and Lucretia Crocker. 
The same week that the M. M. Rose 
schoolhouse was dedicated in Detroit, the 
Mary Hemenway schoolhouse was dedi- 
cated in Dorchester, Mass. If we do not 
mistake, Melrose has a Mary A. Liver- 
more schoolhouse; and there are doubtless 
many others named tor women in different 


lumbian of Fort Collins, $5; Woman's, parts of the country. It is a graceful 


Club of Littleton, 35; Students’, George- 
town, $10; Fortnightly, Buena Vista, $10; 
Woman’s Club, La Junta, $20; Fortnight- 
ly, Aspen, $10. 





ONE VIRGINIA TYPEWRITER GIRL. 

Her father entered the Southern army 
when a mere boy and soon received a 
serious wound, which disabled him for 
life. Her mother died too early for this 
only child to have any remembrance of 
her. The loving, suffering father was 
always the first and last thought of his 
daughter’s waking hours. The friends 
of the wounded man secured for him a 
small office, and he gave his child the best 
education he could secure for her. When 
other girls of her age were filled with 
thoughts of entering society, this soldier’s 
daughter was deep in plans for helping 
her father, to whom she was child, com- 
panion, nurse, solace in hours of pain 
—everything. She learned typewriting 
and stenography, and saved every month 
from her little salary something for the 
rainy day she knew must come sometime. 
As the years wore on, the wound grew 
worse, partial paralysis came, the services 
of a physician and expensive remedies 
were constantly needed. When at last the 
release came, ana the true and tried spirit 
found rest, all the sick man had and most 
of his daughter’s savings were gone. The 
worn body was laid to rest among his na- 
tive hills, and the bereaved girl took the 
last penny in her purse to place a modest 
little monument over his resting-place. 
Then she took up the burden of life again, 
and went bravely back to her work. 

Friends who wanted to aid her and 
other typewriter girls, many of whom are 
soldiers’ orphans helping to support 
widowed mothers, tried to secure a bill 
allowing women to qualify as notaries 
public. The General Assembly, which 
contains many good lawyers, seeing the 
expediency of permitting stenographers 
in business offices to act as notaries, passed 
a bill enabling women to become notaries. 

But the Governor put his veto on it, 
saying it was “unconstitutional for wom- 
en, who in Virginia are not voters, to hold 
offices.” 

A woman holds the office of matron of 
the Virginia penitentiary. A woman is 
assistant physician at the Western Lunatic 
Asylum. A very large majority of public 
school teachers are women. Some of the 
clerks in the State library are women. 
All these female persons draw salaries 
from State funds collected by taxation. 
Is all this ‘unconstitutional’? Virginia 
has always professed to be the land of 
chivalry. 

In Kentucky, women hold the office of 
notary public. A Kentucky woman said 
she “had rather have an ounce of justice 
than a ton of chivalry.” oO. L. 

Lynchburg, Va. 


TRAINING AT HOME. 





The trend of the home training shows 
itself early in the child’s life, and often by 
single small acts it is made evident that 
the principles of courtesy are inculcated, 
Says an exchange. The expression of 
thoughtfulness on the part of a young 
member of the family for the comfort of a 
guest always is a pleasant sight, and does 
more honor to the mother than does 
costly furnishing. 

Into a modest little home of four rooms, 
where the monthly income is so small 
that there is nothing for luxuries, and 
where the mother’s days are so busy that 
there is no time for social amenities, a vis- 
itor entered ona warm mid-summer after- 
noon. She had been seated only a few 
moments when the little daughter of five 
summers came in with a pitcher of water 
drawn ata neighboring well and with a 
glass rubbed until it shone, and offered a 
drink to the lady with the grace which 
sometimes is wanting in the child of the 
mansion. There had been no opportunity 





fashion, and is spreading. 





HE COULD NOT PLOW. 

It is sometimes said that if women wish 
to vote, they must go out and plow in the 
fields. But the greatest statesmen have 
not always been masters of the art of 
plowing. 

An incident connected with Napoleon's 
exile at Elba is commemorated in the 
island by an inscription on the wall of a 
peasant’s house. 

A man named Giaconi was plowing 
when the famous exile came along, one 
day, and expressed an interest in his work. 
Napoleon even took the plowshare vut of 
the man’s hand, and tried to guide it him- 
self. But the oxen refused to obey him, 
overturned the plow, and spoiled the fur- 
row, 

The inscription runs thus: 

Napoleon the Great, passing by this 
place in MDCCCXIV., took in the neigh- 
boring field a plowshare from the hands 
of a peasant and himself tried to plow, 
but the oxen, rebellious to those hands 
which yet had guided Europe, headlong 
fled from the furrow, 


THE WOMAN'S INTERNATIONAL PRESS 
UNION. 





WasuineTon, D. C., Fes. 28, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

It is aptly stated by our good people of 
Washington that the month of February 
is given up to the women. 

That is certainly true of the latter half 
of the month, for the woman suffragists 
have just finished a week of most success- 
ful meetings, presided over by admirable 
workers. It would be impossible to give 
any idea of the interest now manifest in 
that cause, which so few years ago was 
considered an almost untouchable sub- 
ject. Many able papers and extempora- 
neous speeches were heard in the Colum- 
bia Theatre during the convention week. 

The week following, the Daughters of 
the American Revolution literally held 
the fort, and spicy discussions were the 
order of the day. The city was filled with 
the D. A. R.’s, and, as with the N. W. S. 
A., the newspapers did full justice to the 
occasion. 

During the latter part of the week, 
Feb. 17-19, a congress was held by the 
Woman’s National Press Association. I 
can certify to the interest manifested. 
Our headquarters at Willard’s Hotel were 
the centre of brilliant discussions of ques- 
tions of practical journalistic work. The 
evening of Friday found the delegates in 
the large hall of Columbian University, 
courteously placed at their disposal by 
President Whitman. 

The outcome of this Congress was the 
birth of a new organization, fully officered 
and equipped, with headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D. C. This ‘‘Woman’s Interna- 
tional Press Union’’ aims to promote in- 
tercourse among women who are actively 
engaged in newspaper work, as magazine 
writers, authors and illustrators. Its 
officers for the ensuing year are: Presi- 
dent, Mary S. Lockwood; vice-presidents, 
Ellen S. Cromwell, Washington; Helen E. 
Day, St. Louis; Kathleen Blake Watkins, 
Toronto; Mrs. Agnew S. Lewis, England; 
Mrs. F. O. McClelland, Chicago; Mrs. 
Lucy Leggett, Detroit; Mrs. Wm. King, 
Atlanta; Frau Morgenstern, Germany; 
Hulda Lundin, Sweden; Frances Graham 
French, Maine; Belva Lockwood, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Mary M. North; recording secretary, 
Mrs. H. B. Sperry; treasurer, Mrs. M. W. 
Emerson. Many congratulations were 
expressed at the auspicious commence- 
ment of the new organization. 

GRAHAM. 





Helen W. Moody, in Scribner's, says 
that the servants of this country pay into 
the intelligence offices three million dol- 
lars annually. 


May, | 


| Ul rTERARY NOTICES. 
|Morners oF Maine. By Helen Coffin 
Beedy. Portland: The Thurston Print, 
Price, $2. By mail 25 cents extra, 

This is a very remarkable and valuable 
book. It is a compilation of brief biogra- 
phies of hundreds of women, who have 
converted the wilderness of Maine into a 
great and progressive commonwealth, 
| which has retained to the present and 

will transmit to the future the best Puri- 
tan characteristics. In this volume, for 
the first time, the work of women in 
building up a State has been worthily 
portrayed. What Plutarch’s Lives have 
done for Greece, Mrs. Beedy’s **Mothers 
| of Maine” does for the “Dirigo” State, 
| No one can read it without appreciating 
| the priceless value of heroic womanhood. 
We wish every man and woman in 
| America could peruse these inspiring 
annals. Especially do we wish that the 
lives of such noble women could be 
studied by girls and boys in our public 
schools, in order to teach them the gospel 
of self-help, of energy, economy, industry 
and public spirit. When we think of the 
hardships, perils. and privations under- 
gone by the pioneer mothers of Maine, of 
their fidelity to husbands, children, and 
homes, of their intellectual aspirations 
and religious fervor—we marvel that the 
men of the State can allow their women 
to remain under the stigma of disfran- 
chisement. More than ever we feel that 
Maine will be the first State in New Eng- 
land to recognize the inestimable value of 
a participation of women with men in 
public life. 

Maine was, in the beginning, a colony of 
Massachusetts, as Massachusetts was in 
the beginning a colony of England. Its 
dense forests and rigorous climate have 
retarded its growth, but have also pro- 
tected its New England characteristics 
from the rush of recent immigrations. 
Except for the Swedes of Aroostook and 
the French Canadians of the manufactur- 
ing towns, the people are thorough! 
identitied by habits and traditions with 
the original Yankee stock. It is a noble 
race, with a vigor and vitality unimpaired 
by less worthy intermixtures. It ought 
to lead in liberty as it already leads in 
temperance and morality. With the 
Maine law, let us hope that it will signal- 
ize its superiority by enacting legal and 
political equality for women. The daugh- 
ters of such mothers as Mrs. Beedy has 
chronicled are fated to be free. This 
volume should be widely circulated, 
especially in communities where easier 
conditions and a more genial climate pre- 
vail. The bracing atmosphere of the 
Northeast will stir the young people of 
other sections to a genervus emulation. 

H. B. B. 


Boston NEIGHBORS, IN TOWN AND OvuT. 
By Agnes Blake Poor. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1898. 
Price, $1.25. 

This is a book worth reading; bright, 
witty, sensible, written with sight and in- 
sight. No one can read these eight charm- 
ing stories without pleasure and profit. 
Fifty sermons and essays on ‘Gossip” 
would not do so much to end ‘it as the 
lively tale of “Our Tolstoi Club,”’ which is 
a happy combination of good taste and 
good feeling. When women become voters 
“Babyland” will have something better to 
do than to talk scandal of its unoffending 
neighbors. ‘A Little Fool” is an amus- 
ing satire on the idiosyncrasies of the 
sexes; the inference being that they need 
more familiarity with each other, which 
we think woman suffrage would accom- 
plish. ‘‘Why I Married Eleanor” shows 
how a capable and honest young woman 
converted a dull but honorable idler into 
a useful and public-spirited citizen. Al- 
though represented as a ‘‘remonstrant,” 
one cannot but see how valuable such 
women as Eleanor will become in organ- 
izing and inspiring the better politics of 
the future. *‘The Story of a Wall-Flower” 
is a striking revelation of the selfish vul- 
garity of what calls itself ‘‘our best soci- 
ety.” The position of poor humiliated 
Margaret at Papanti’s among the debu- 
tantes is so unworthy of a self-respecting 
womanhood, the thoughts and actions of 
the ‘‘patronesses”’ are so selfish and sordid, 
that one can understand the failure of 
society women to take a broad-minded 
view of any proposed reform in women’s 
position. ‘Poor Mr. Ponsonby” is a myth 
devised by a woman no longer quite 
young, to hide the desertion of her sup- 
posed lover, with embarrassing results. 
How much better if women were esteemed 
more for their qualities of character and 
not so exclusively for their attractiveness 
to men! ‘Modern Vengeance” is a strik- 
ing instance of nobility on the part of a 
man and woman who by resolute fidelity 
to each other overcame serious obstacles 
to domestic happiness. Here again the 
wife excelled in those practical qualities 
so greatly needed to straighten public 
affairs. ‘*Three Cups of Tea” settled the 
fate of a young woman who accepted a 
widower with moderate means and a 
family of children in consequence of hear- 
ing the heartless comments of friends 
upon the folly of her doing so. She was 
“so glad of some real duties to make av 
idle, aimless life useful to some one.” 
For, in the case of women as of men, ac- 
tivity brings happiness. “The Tramp's 
Wedding”. is a brief excursion from the 
conventional exclusiveness of Boston's 
society into the domain of uncultured 
Bohemia, which gives a refreshing sense 
of relief from a monotonous respectability 
which has no wide interests or inspiration 
to make the world better. H. B. B. 


I THE Mipst oF LiFe. Tales of Soldiers 
and Civilians, By Ambrose Beirce. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Price, $1.25. 

This volume of sensational stories is 4 

reissue of the original edition with 2 
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ion't go 


South / 


GO TO THE 


GREAT JACKSON SANATORIUM 


Where, instead of becoming enervated, you will be invigorated by the pure 


upland air and dry mild climate. 


1,200 feet above tide-water. 
find the most complete system of Baths in America. 


There you will 
Magnificent fire- 


proof building and cosey homelike cottages. 


See what Harper’s Magazine says of it: — 

The most completely appointed Sanatorium in this country is the one at Dansville, N.Y., | 
where all forms of baths and other appliances are employed, besides many others not strictly 
belonging to hydro-therapy, as thermo-electric baths, Roman and Turkish baths to produce 
perspiration, etc., etc., massage, the admirable lomi-lomi, and various uses of electricity. 
It is a place not unworthy to be compared, in respect of its appointments and accommoda- 


tions, with many European spas. 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet of Description. 


Address 


Dr. KATE j. JACKSON, Dansville, N.Y. 











change of title. The tales are brief, pic- 
turesque, and uncanny. Nu wouder that 
a mind so morbid and an imagination so 
diseased should have been devoted to 
maligning and misrepresenting the women 
who have tried to secure equal rights for 
their sex in California. The unprincipled 
journalist shows his lack of moral sense 
even in his literary work. These stories 
are nightmares, not without power, but 
a power distorted and grotesque. Yet so 
long as melodrama is preferred to tragedy 
the book will be likely to find readers. 
H. B. B. 


Tue PHILOsoPpHER or Drirrwoop, A 
Novel. By Mrs. Jenness Miller. Wash- 
ington, D.C. Jenness Miller Publica- 
tions. 1897. 


The Philosopher of Driftwood is a 
story with a purpose. It is intended to 
teach that the permanent attraction be- 
tween men and women is not generic but 
individual, and that the fact of legal 
marriage does not confer or prevent it. 
It is atheory at variance with the con- 
ventional idea of sexual morality, because 
it justifies and even inculcates the sev- 
erance of uncongenial wedlock. Dr. 
Dike’s society would certainly condemn 
the teachings of this book in every respect 
except in its warning not to enter lightly 
or without full acquaintance upon the 
marriage relation. Mrs. Jenness Miller 
has adopted the characteristic feminine 
method of teaching by a story, instead of 
a treatise. H. B. B. 


THE KING’s DAUGHTER AND THE KING'S 
Son. By a King’s Daughter. A Fairy 
Tale of To-day. New York: Fowler, 
Wells & Co. 1898. 


This is a story of a girl who is attracted 
successively by three philosophers in 
different stages of her development 
and theirs. Immaturity, cruelty and 
bigotry successively repel her in time to 
go on her way unharmed. True to her 
motto as a king’s daughter, Noblesse 
Oblige, she escapes temptation, grows by 
struggle, and matures by experience. The 
story is well told, though with need- 
less prolixity and the quotation of a great 
amount of poetry. The sentiment is pure, 
the tone refined, and the ideal lofty. No 
one can read it without being impressed 
with the beauty of absolute sincerity and 
fidelity to womanly individuality. It is 
an original conception beautifully em- 
bodied in a novel form. H. B. B. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Mrs. S. A. Gresham, of Georgia, con- 
tributes to the Atlanta Journal a graphic 
and pleasant description of the National 
Suffrage Convention. 


Not long ago, ina public schos] examina- 
tion, an eccentric examiner demanded, 
“What views would King Alfred take of 
universal suffrage, the conscription, and 
printed books, if he were living now?” 
The ingenious pupil wrote in answer, 
“If King Alfred were still alive he would 
be too old to take any interest in any- 
thing.” 

Ina recent number of the Revue Interna- 
tionale de Socioloyie of Paris,Chas, Benoist 
in “The Crisis of the Modern State and the 
Organization of Universal Suffrage,”’ says, 
“Universal suffrage seems to constitute 
the holy arch of democracy.’’ As often 
happens, however, woman suffrage is not 
regarded as coming under the head of 
universal suffrage. 

Anna Prentiss Dole, the wife of 
President Dole, of the Republic of Hawaii, 
is an American, and a descendant of 
President John Adams. She was educated 
at the Eastern Normal School, at Castine, 
Me. During a visit, in 1870, to her 
uncle, Edward P. Adams, a prominent 
merchant in Honolulu, she met Sanford 
B. Dole, the son of a missionary, now 
President of Hawaii. They were mar- 
ried in 1873. 

Mrs. V. J. P. Luchsinger, of Egremont 
Plain, Mass., spoke at a public meeting 
of the Pittsfield Woman Suffrage League 
on a recent Monday evening. The next 
day, at the Berkshire County W. C. T. U. 
Convention, she ‘‘tac ked on quite a large 








sized suffrage Jecture at the end of my 
very short annual report,” as she quaintly 
expresses it. On Saturday of the next week 
she reported the meeting of the Pitts- 
field League at the meeting of the Great 
Barrington League, and on the following 
Saturday gave her report as local superin- 
tendent of the Great Barrington W. C. 
T. U. 

As Mr. Price Hughes said last Sunday 
afternoon in a brief sketch of Miss Wil- 
lard’s life, one of its most characteristic 
features was her intense belief in what 
she called ‘‘Gospel politics,” namely, the 
absolute necessity that Christian men and 
Christian women also should interest 
themselves in the affairs of their town 
and of their country. Mr. Price Hughes 
will make that doctrine of Miss Willard 
the subject of his address at the Con- 
ference next Sunday afternoon, and will 
point out that it is an essential part of 
Scriptural Christianity that Christians 
should take an active share in both mu- 
nicipal and imperial politics.—London 
Methodist Times. 

Clara H. Richards, the postmaster at 
Dyea, Alaska, refuses to deliver the mails 
for more than two persons to any one 
individual waiting in line at the official 
window. There is a line several hundred 
feet long in front of the office all day, and 
to stop the whole line to wait for any one 
person to call for a list of names amount- 
ing sometimes to six hundred and even a 
thousand, from the outlying camps, would 
be a hardship to the general public. She 
also limits the sale of stamps to 25 or 50 
cents’ worth to one person, as it is im- 
possible to keep a supply on hand, and 
private speculators getting possession of 
them charge as high as 25 cents each. 
Miss Richards adds that the assistance 
given her thus far in conducting the af- 
fairs of the office has been entirely volun- 
tary, and that as a result of the enlarged 
business her bond has been increased 
from $500 to $7,000 without increase of 
pay. 











FROM EAST BOSTON. 


Boston, MAss.. MAncuH 11, 1898.—-Wil- 
liam A. Buckley, 344 Summer Street, East 
Boston, states that he was much run 
down in health and suffered intensely 
from dyspepsia. He began taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, which was very highly recom- 
mended for this disease, and it entirely 
cured him. His cure has proved to be 
permanent and he values Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla very highly and always keeps a 
bottle on hand, It is the popular spring 
medicine, 

——@——_—— 

For the New Englander the three most 
interesting cities of the East are New 
York, Philadelphia and Washington. 
They are all covered by the Fitchburg 
RR. Tourof April 1, and the rate, includ- 
ing all personal expenses, is only $25. J. 
R. Watson, General Passenger Agent, or 
any agent will give you full particulars, 

—_—@—— 


GREAT interest is shown by the ladies 
in the new Shirt Waist now opening at 
Miss Fisk’s, 144 Tremont Street. The 
success of these waists has been so great 
that ladies wait each season for the open- 
ing, as it gives them a waist absolutely 
perfect in fit, without the annoyance of 
waiting for them to be made, and at a 
much lower price. 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


** An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ toc. 

‘* The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

**To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo. 
The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Saaw, Auice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHuony. For sale at WomMAN’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 ParkSt., Boston, Mass 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 














| surfaces of the system. 
' bottle. 





HOW’S THIS? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that can not be 
cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

F, J. Cuenrey & Co., Props., Toledo, O. | 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. | 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe | 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry | 
out any obligations made by their firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALpInG, Kinnan & MArRvin, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Tciedo, Ohio. 

Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
Price 75c. per 
Druggists. Testi- 


Sold by all 
monials free. 
Hall's Family Pills are the best. 








— | 
CHILDREN’S COLUMN. | 


OUR JUNIORS. | 





[Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the Woman’s JouRNAL. The closing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,”’ by Margaret Sidney, is the story 
of l’hronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—‘“*Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,” ‘“‘Five Little 
Peppers Midway,” “Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and “Phronsie Pepper’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume, $1.50.] 
—-e 


GATEWAYS TO KNOWLEDGE. 


BY ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 


There are only five gateways to all that we 
know; 

Just notice and see, lads, if this isn’t so. 

You,saw something curious this morning, I 
trow, 

Sweet perfumes you've smelt I'm sure before 
now, 

You’ve handled an object and learned of its 
shape, 

And sure [ don’t know what each of you 
ate! 

Sounds, too, you have heard along with the 
rest— : 

Now have you the gateways to knowledge 
all guessed? 
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MIRABEL’S GIFT. 


Grandma was going to have a birthday, 
and Mirabel was thinking. She had her 
chin propped by her two plump fists, and 
her elbows rested on her knees. Her fair 
little forehead was all in a pucker, and 
between her eyes were two straight up 
and down lines, quite after the fashion of 
grown folks when they think unpleasant 
thoughts. 

Not that birthdays are unpleasant. 
Mirabel always wished that hers would 
hurry up, and come two or three times in 
a year, each time attended by a frosted 
cake and candles, and a present, too. 

To receive a present from some one who 
loves you is a very easy and delightful 
act. To give one to quite the dearest 
grandma in all the world is a much more 
serious matter—a great puzzle, in fact. 

Mirabel unclasped one fat fist, and 
anxiously regarded the two pennies it 
contained. She counted them slowly and 
carefully. Then she turned them over, 
and counted them again. She studied 
the Indian's stolid features, stood him on 
his head, and counted once more. It 
didn’t doa bit of good, however. She had 
just two pennies, beyond the shadow of a 
doubt. 

No one had told Mirabel that grandma 
was to have a birthday. Nobody knew 
that she was old enough to care for any 
birthday but her own. But she had seen 
Aunt Dora working, day after day, on a 
piece of fine white linen with violets 
sprinkled all over it. And when Aunt 
Dora had put the very last stitch into the 
very last flower, and made it look almost 
as beautiful as the real ones that grow 
and have a perfume, she had said to 
mamma, “I wonder if mother will like 
her birthday gift?” 

And mamma had said, **Why, Dora, 
how could she help it?”’ 

Then she watched mamma pack a neat 
wooden box with quite the prettiest pre- 
serve jars imaginable. Her mouth watered 
when she heard mammatelling Aunt Dora 
what was in them. 

Then mamma had said: 

“I should like to send mother some- 
thing else for her birthday, but this is the 
best I can do this time.” 

And Aunt Dora had exclaimed: 

“Why, sister, she will be delighted, and 
very proud of you besides!”’ 

Mirabel wished that she could make 
grandma delighted and very proud of her. 
But two pennies were so very few. The 
only thing that she could think of that 
mamma ever bought with two cents was 
a cake of yeast, and, of course, a cake of 
yeast wouldn’t do for grandma’s birthday. 

“7’ll just have to tell her that I love 
her,” thought Mirabel, rather sadly. 
“That's all that I can do. Mamma says 
that even when people know that we love 
them, they like to be told about it. I'll 
spend my two cents for a postage stamp.” 

So she asked Aunt Dora to help her 





| with the spelling, and spent nearly all one 


afternoon ‘‘getting her love ready to send 
to grandma,” as she put it. 

When her birthday came, the postman 
brought grandma a little letter that made 
her wipe her eyes several times before 
she could see to read it all. 

*Dear Grandma,” it said, ‘I love you 
ever so much—bushels and bushels. I 
wanted to send you something nice for 
your birthday, but I only had two cents. 
They wouldn't buy anything nice enough 
for my grandma. I can’t make anything 
pretty, either. I can only tell you that I 
love you, and spend the pennies for a 
postage stamp to send the letter. 

“With lots and lots of love and hugs 
and kisses, MIRABEL.” 

“Well! well!” said grandma, and her 
lips trembled a little as she spoke. **Bless 
the dear child! That’s the sweetest thing 
she could have done.” 

Grandma was, indeed, delighted with 
mama's tine preserves, and proudly ar- 
ranged them well to the front on the low- 
est shelf in her preserve closet. 

Aunt Dora’s beautiful embroidery she 
carefully laid away with her best table 
linen, a sprig of lavender in its folds. 

But when it came to finding a place for 
her third gift—Mirabel’s letter—she got 
out the carved sandal-wood box. 

Mirabel would have clapped her hands 
if she could have seen this; for only 
grandma’s dearest treasures went into 
that box. 

Grandma looked with tender eyes at 
the faded old letter in which, so many 
years before, grandpa had asked her to be 
his wife. She stroked with loving tingers 
the fair, bright curl which had belonged 
to her dear little son who had died. . She 
smiled at a tiny bit of sewing, the very 
first stitches that mamma had ever taken. 
Then she kissed Mirabel’s letter, put it 
in with the other treasures, and safely 
locked the box. 

So one little girl, who thought that she 
could not do anything at all for grandma’s 
birthday, had sent her grandma the very 





sweetest gift that she received.—S?. 
Nicholas. 
 _o em 
HUMOROUS. 


Arthur—They say, dear, that people 
who live together get to look alike. Kate 
—Then you must consider my refusal as 
final. 


Young Mother—He is somewhat cross 
to-day. He is teething. 

Old Bachelor (in great awe of the mite 
of humanity)—And when do you expect 
him to commence—er—commence — hair- 
ing? 

A Thoughtful Answer.—‘*What’s the 
first step towards the digestion of the 
food?” asked the teacher. Up went the 
hand of a black haired little fellow, who 
exclaimed, with eagerness: ‘Bite it off! 
Bite it off!’— American Kitchen Magazine. 


A gentleman was talking with a very 
small girl, when he observed her eyeing 
him closely. Presently she said: ‘Who 
cut ’oo hair?” On being told, she looked 
earnestly for a minute, and then said, 
seriously: ‘What did he leave a hole on 
top for?” 


Apropos of the lady who tried to find a 
railway time-table in the catalogues of 
the British Museuni, the story is told of a 
workingman and his wife inspecting the 
Elgin marbles in that institution. Aftera 
long silence he was heard to say to his 
partner, **Well, these ancient Greeks licks 
me; sometimes I thinks they was civilized, 
and sometimes I thinks they wasn't.”’— 
New York Evening Post. 


After little Eva had been put to bed, a 
thunder shower came up. She called to 
her mother, who went to her room and 
assured her that she need not be afraid; 
she was not alone, for God was with her. 
Nothing more was heard from Eva until 
a vivid flash of lightning came, accom- 
panied by a heavy peal of thunder. Then 
she appeared in the sitting-room, saying: 
“Mamma, you go up-stairs and stay with 
God, and I'll stay down here with papa.” 


TREMONT... 


TURKISH 
BATHS... 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 

















176 Tremont St., Under Tremont Theatre. 


The Most Complete Turkish 
Bath Establishment in America. 


The shampooers are of the most capable and sci- 
entific in the world. 

Comfort and satisfaction guaranteed. Hair-dress- 
ing Parlors, Manicure and Chiropody connected, 

Alacrity in the performance of duty, and strict 
courtesy to patrons by all attendants is the 
order of the day in this establishment. 





Hours for Bathers. 


Lapies—From 8 A. M. to 1 P. M. week 
days ; Sundays, from 1.30 P. M. to 6 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and all 
night week days ; Sundays till 1 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1 ; Six Tickets, $5. 

Open on Sundays and Holidays. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


EM Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 


Special Summer Session 
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Of five weeks during July and Aug- 
ust, 1898, with opportunities for 
Music Teachers to see the : : :: 2 


Faelten System of Fundamental 
Training — 


in actual operation. 
culars or call at office. 


Send jor cur 


STEINERT B’LD'G, - 162 Boylston St. 





6Cn.° S 


hauncy-Hall seg 

OK 

School... &* 
458 BOYLSTON ST. 





Second half year begins January 31. 
Grammar and High School grades 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


284 DARTMOUTH ST. 


Taylor, De Meritte and Hagar. 


SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION 


Miss Foye. 





Opens Oct. 6. 40 Courses. 
Literature, Sscar Fay 
Adams. Voice, Vocal Ex- 
nn, etc., S. S. Curry. 

h.D. Children’s ‘classes, 
, ( lergymen, Binney Gunnison, A. B. 
Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Baright Curry 
and others. Regular courses and special classes, » 
to 5 hours a week. Address or call for circulars, 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 

Prof. J. W. CHURCHILL will open a course 
for the School Librarv. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwarTHMorgs, 
PENN. Opened gth month, 4th, 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
s. Healthful location, extensive frounds. 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full iculars address CHARLES De 
GARMO Ph.D. President. ° 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 North Pennsylvania St- 
Girls’ Classical School. September aang, tie 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women, S 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, At, Sa 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for ne 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 








SOME OF 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 
cose &ee 
Publications 


The District School as it Was. 


By. WarrEN E. Burton. New Edition. Edited by 
‘lifton Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth, $1.25. 


Dreams in Homespun. 
By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 229 
¥ 


P 
pages, is beautifully bound, with an. artistical 
designed cover. Cloth, gilt top, boxed, $1.50. 


The Spinning-Wheel at Rest. 
Poems by Epwarp AvuGusTuUS JENKS. 


illustrations, with portrait of author. 
beveled edges, $1.50. 
The Genesis of Shakespeare's Art. 
A Study of His Sonnets and Poems, By Epwin 
AMES DUNNING. With an editorial preface by 
fr. A. W. Stevens. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 
Modes of Motion. 
Mechanical Conceptions of Physical Phenomena. 
Prof. A. E. Do_BeAr, Tufts College, author 
of ‘Matter, Ether, and Motion,” etc. Illustrated. 
75 cents. 


Fift 
Cloth. 


Beside Old Hearthstones. 

Being the second volume of Foot ints of the Patri- 
ots. By ABRAM ENGLISH Brown, author 
* Beneath Old Kooftrees,” etc. Illustrated. $1.50. 

On Plymouth Rock. 

By Col. SAMUEL ApbAms DRAke, author of 
‘Watch Fires of ’76,” ‘Our Colonial Homes,’” 
etc. Illustrated. 60 cents. 

Stories of the American Revolution. 

By Everett T. ToMLinson. Illustrated. Boards, 
30 cents, net; cloth, $1.00. 

Her Place in the World. 


By AMANDA M. DouG tas. Cloth, $1.50. 

A story of absorbing interest, and one that will be 
an inspiration and help to young women. 
Dorothy Draycott’s To-morrows. 

By VirGciniA F. TowNsEND, author of “ Darry B 
Gap,” “ Only Girls,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 

Captain Molly. A Love Story. 

By MAry A. DENISON, author of ‘* That Husband 

of Mine,” “‘ That Wife of Mine,” etc. Cloth, $1.00- 
At the Front. 

Being the fifth volume in The Blue and Gray—Onm 
Land Series. By OLiver Optic. Illustrated. 
Blue and gray cloth, gold dies, $1.50. 

Pacific Shores; 


Or, Adventures in Eastern Seas. Being the twelfth 
and last volume of the A//-Over-the-World 
Library. By OLivER Optic. Illustrated. Bound 
in gold and colors, $1.25. 

Guarding the Border; 

Or, the Boys of the Great Lakes. Being the fifth 
volume of The War of 1812 Series. By EVERETT 
T. TomLinson. Illustrated. $1.50. 

An Oregon Boyhood. 

By Rev. Louis ALBERT BANKS. 

Cloth, $1.25. 


Illustrated 


Queer Janet. 


By Grace Le Baron, author of “ The Rosebud 
tiub.” Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
The’Happy Six. 


Being the third volume of Zhe Silver Gate Series. 
By PENN SHIRLEY. Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
*,* Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


£2244) 
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SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF THE WOMAN 
QUESTION. 





Mrs. William T. Sedgwick, wife of Prof. 
Sedgwick of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, lectured last week in a pri- 
vate house in Brookline for the Brookline 
Committee of the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion Opposed to the Extension of Suf- 
frage for Women, on the ‘Scientific As- 
pects of the Woman. Suffrage Question.” 

We are glad that these ladies have de- 
cided to take part in the woman suffrage 
agitation, and especially that itis proposed 
to discuss the question from a scientific 
standpoint. If Mrs. Sedgwick will kindly 
furnish us with a copy,of her address, we 
will gladly print it in full for the informa- 
tion of our readers. Meanwhile we re- 
spectfully invite Mrs. Sedgwick to refute 
the following propositions: 

1. Suffrage being only a formal and 
authoritative expression of an opinion 
upon questions of public interest, is not 
a masculine function, nor a feminine 
function, but a human function. 

2. In every age, and under every form 
of government known in history, some 
women have exercised political power, 
and have been‘recognized as having politi- 
eal rights. 

8. Every argument against women’s 
voting is an argument against their exer- 
cise of enlightened intelligence and ac- 
tivity on subjects moral, religious, chari- 
table or reformatory. It should condemn 
the action of Mrs. Cabot, a leading re- 
monstrant, in having served for years in 
Brookline as Overseer of the Poor; and 
that of Mrs. Clara B. Leonard, a remon- 
strant, in serving upon the State Board of 
Charities and Correction, and that of 
Mrs. Sedgwick herself in discussing the 
scientific aspects of the question. Logi- 
cally applied, it would put an end to 
women’s higher education and remand 
them to the harem; Wellesley and Smith 
and Vassar and Bryn Mawr colleges should 
be closed; Prof. Sedgwick is doing wrong 
in giving scientific instruction to women; 

the Institute of Technology should 
dismiss its women students; coéducation 
should cease to be the rule in American 
colleges and universities; professional 
schools should refuse degrees to women; 
the ideal of human society would be 
found in Pekin and Constantinople. 
H. B. B. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Lady Tennyson, Mrs. Wilberforce, and 
more than a thousand other influential 
Churchwomen in England petitioned Con- 
vocation that women should be eligible to 
serve on the new parish Church Cuuncils, 
as they already are to serve on the secular 
Parish Councils. The Lower House of 
Convocation recommended that the peti- 
tion be granted, but the Bishops have de- 
cided that no women shall sit in the 
Church Councils, except those women who 
are church wardens. These will be mem- 
bers ex-officio. 





PROGRESS OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 

The Anti-Suffrage Association is circu- 
lating in the papers an anonymous letter, 
enumerating the State Legislatures in 
which woman suffrage bills have been 
defeated within the past two years. It 
does not mention that within two years 
two States of the Union have extended 
full suffrage to women, and two others 
have submitted woman suffrage amend- 
ments, which are now pending. 

Whenever the ‘‘Antis” seek to give the 
impression that the movement is making 
no progress, the simple facts are a suffi- 
cient answer: 

Sixty years ago, women could not vote 
anywhere. In 1838, Kentucky gave school 
suffrage to widows. In 1861, Kansas gave 
it to all women. In 1869, England gave 
municipal suffrage to single women and 
widows, and Wyoming gave full suffrage 
to all women. School suffrage was granted 
in 1875 by Michigan and Minnesota, in 1876 
by Colorado, in 1878 by New Hampshire 
and Oregon, in 1879 by Massachusetts, in 
1880 by New York and Vermont. In 1881 
municipal suffrage was extended to the 
single women and widows of Scotland. 
Nebraska gave school suffrage in 1883, and 
Wisconsin in 1885. In 1886 school suf- 
frage was given in Washington, and mu- 
nicipal suffrage to single women and 
widows in New Brunswick and Ontario. 
In 1887, municipal suffrage was extended 
to all women in Kansas, and school suf- 
frage in North and South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Arizona, and New Jersey. In the 
same year, Montana gave tax-paying wom- 
en the right to vote upon all questions 
submitted to the tax-payers. In 1891, 
school suffrage was granted in Illinois. 
In 1892, municipal suffrage was extended 
to single women and widows in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. In 1893, school suffrage 


' 
was granted in Connecticut, and full suf- 


frage in Colorado and New Zealand. In 
1894, school suffrage was granted in Ohio, 
bond suffrage in Iowa, and parish and 
' district suffrage in England to women 
both married and single. In 1895, full 
suffrage was granted in South Australia to 
| women both married and single. In 1896, 
' full suffrage was granted in Utah and 
| Idaho. In 1897, the Legislatures of Wash- 
| ington and South Dakota passed full suf- 
| frage amendments, in each case by more 
than atwothirds vote. In 1898, the new 
local government bill for Ireland, which 
has just received a majority vote in Par- 
| liament, gives municipal and county suf- 
| frage to single women and widows on 
| substantially the same terms as to men. 
! A. 8. B. 


| 


} 
| NATIONAL SUFFRAGE BAZAR. 


| —_—_ 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., MARCH 18, 1898, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I trust all your readers will be intereéted 
to hear something definite concerning the 
National Suffrage Bazar, which has bee 
whispered about ever since the National 
Business Committee, at its meeting at 
Adams, Mass., last August, voted that a 
Bazar was to be held. 

By a vote of the Executive Committee 
of the Philadelphia County Woman Suf- 
frage Association, the Bazar is welcomed 
to Philadelphia. By the authorized vote of 
the Business Committee of the N. A. W. 
S. A., we have engaged Horticultural 
Hall for the week of Dec. 5 to 10, 1898. 
The original Horticultural Hall was one 
of the historical buildings of our city; 
it has been twice burned and _ twice 
rebuilt, and this third building upon 
the same site (on our beautiful Broad 
Street) is one of the most exquisitely 
designed and decorated public buildings 
in this whole country. It is in pure 
Venetian style, both outside and in, and 
the color scheme is so consistently carried 
out as to make it really a dream of beauty. 
It is well lighted, large and centrally situ- 
ated; it is the place in our city for a great 
Bazar. 

In addition to the main hall which we 
have engaged, there are also in the build- 
ing a foyer of no mean proportions (suit- 
able for a reception or a banquet, should 
the management decide to hold one dur- 
ing the Bazar), a small hall down-stairs 
seating five hundred persons, wardrobes, 
splendid kitchens with all modern appli- 
ances; any of these we can secure later, as 
we see whether the Bazar assumes such 
proportions as to need them. 

And last, and of all the most important, 
Miss Jane Campbell, president of the 
Philadelphia County W. S. A., has con- 
sented to undertake the local management 
of this great National Bazar. Miss Camp- 
bell is a born manager, with the gift of 
organizing her workers and getting each 
into the place best fitted for her. To 
her is chiefly due the splendid success of 
our Pennsylvania Yellow Ribbon Bazar 
two years ago. She enjoys the confidence 
of all the members of her society, who 
will work loyally under her leadership for 
the best results from the National Bazar. 

Philadelphia has a million inhabitants; 
it is therefore a large community to arouse 
to an interest in our plan, but it can, and 
I believe it will, be done. 

It remains for your corresponding sec- 
retary, acting in coédperation with Miss 
Campbell, to arouse the enthusiasm of the 
suffragists over the whole country, and 
secure their assistance in a united effort 
to make the Woman Suffrage Bazar a 
grand success. Miss Campbell and I have 
set our mark at ten thousand dollars as 
the profits; will every suffragist who 
reads this help us to make it? 


RACHEL FosteR AVERY, 
Cor. Sec. N. A. W.S.A. 








WOMEN ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW. 


An examination of applicants for ad- 
mission to the Ohio bar was held a few 
days ago in the Supreme Court rooms, A 
class of 132 was examined, of whom 68 
passed and were sworn in as attorneys. 
Miss Cornelia A. Warner, of Jefferson, O., 
carried off the honors, having the high- 
est grade in the class, which was 92.9. 
The Chicago Legal News says: 

It seems as if the women were advanc- 
ing. Miss Garmory led the law class in 
[Hlinois and Miss Warner in Ohio. What 
is the matter with the boys? 

Nothing is the matter with the boys. 
But many boys who are not exceptionally 
bright study law, while only the very 
bright girls think of doing so. Hence 
they, of course, average better than the 
young men, and it is not surprising that 
the solitary girl so often leads the class. 

In the Blair County (Pa.) courts, Judge 
Martin Bell lately caused the rules of 
court to be amended so that women should 
be admitted to study and practise law. 
The Philadelphia Ledger says: “Blair 
County is the first of the inland counties 
to take this advanced stand in the matter 
of woman’s rights.’’ After the court had 
announced its decision, the Bar Examining 








Committee examined and passed to per- 
mission to study law Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Bracken, daughter of Burgess John W. 
Bracken, of Hollidaysburg, Pa. 

Miss Mary Greene’s course of lectures 
upon Business Law for Women, one of 
the finest courses that Lasell Seminary 
gives its students, and also one of great 
value to girls, has been concluded, Peo- 
gle in general pay too little attention to 
the business education of their daughters. 
Lasell aims to correct this defect and give 
the girl some chance to learn for herself 
something about law as applied to the 
ordinary business of life. 

Mrs. Victoria Conkling Whitney, of the 
Missouri bar, was admitted on March 13 
to practise before the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia. 

The last lecture of the course to the 
women’s law class of the University of 
New York was given by Professor I. 
Franklin Russell. Mrs. Harry Waller- 
stein, the leader of the class and president 
of the Woman’s Legal Aid and Study 
Association, presented him, on behalf of 
the students, with a complete set of silver- 
mounted desk furnishings, with the in- 
scription: ‘To Professor Isaac Franklin 
Russell from the Class of ’98.’’ He was 
agreeably surprised, and made a gracious 
little address, saying what pleasure his 
class had given him, and how fully he 
believed in the study of law for women. 
The graduation exercises will take place 
on March 31 in the concert hall of Madi- 
son Square Garden. As a result of the 
class contest, the two best orations will 
be delivered by their writers, and Miss 
Arabella M. Pettus will give a prize of 
25 to the winning one, the subject being 
‘State and Federal Jurisprudence.” + 





WITH WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

The General Assembly of Kentucky has 
passed a bill making it mandatory to ap- 
point a woman assistant physician at each 
State insane asylum, for the women’s 
wards, with the same salary and authority 
as the male assistant of the same rank, 
The bill is to take effect at the end of the 
term of the present incumbents. This 
law was obtained by the efforts of the 
Kentucky E. R. A. Two of the three 
State asylums already have women phy- 
sicians appointed by Gov. W. O. Bradley 
and confirmed by the Senate. Gov. Brad- 
ley appointed Dr. Katharyne Hauser to 
the Hopkinsville Asylum some time ago. 
He says this appointment has given more 
satisfaction to all concerned than any 
other he ever made. Dr. Hauser’s admi- 
rable record was a large factor in securing 
the appointment of Dr. Louise Bergman 
as assistant physician at the Lexington 
Asylum. 

Miss Emily Siedeburg is the first woman 
in New Zealand to take the degree of 
M. B. She is the daughter of Franz 
Siedeburg, of Dunedin, New Zealand, and 
began her studies in the public schools of 
that place. Resolving to study medicine, 
she entered the University of Otago. She 
was the first woman to apply for admis- 
sion, but she met no opposition, and, pass- 
ing all her examinations, was graduated, 
after a five years’ course, at the age of 
twenty-two. She then attended the Ro- 
tunda Hospital in Dublin, and while there 
took the degree of L. R. C. P. After study- 
ing further at Edinburgh and Berlin, she 
returned a short time ago to New Zealand, 
where she is engaged in successful prac- 
tice. 

A young Swiss woman doctor from the 
University of Zurich has, by the advice of 
the Swiss engineer, Mr. Ilg, been ap- 
pointed by the Emperor Menelik of Abys- 
sinia as physician of hishousehold. This 
intrepid young woman has already left 
for Abyssinia, where she will be the first 
woman practitioner. 


The Fairhope Courier says: ‘‘Fairhope 
has an interesting visitor in Dr. Emily H. 
Stowe, Canada’s pioneer woman physi- 
cian, and for many years a resident of 
Toronto, Ont., who is spending the win- 
ter with her friend, Mrs. Sykes.” Fair- 
hope is an experimental single-tax colony 
on Mobile Bay in Alabama. It lately 
celebrated its fourth anniversary. 


The women medical students at Edin- 
burgh have now a hall of their own. Two 
years ago a scheme was set on foot to 
provide a residence for women attending 
the University and other medical schools 
in Edinburgh. In order to give the halla 
start, Dr. Barbour lent a house in George 
Square. It filled immediately, and a 
limited liability company was formed to 
buy and fit up a permanent hall of resi- 
dence. The result is Muir Hall, which 
was recently opened. It is beautifully 
furnished, and makes a convenient resi- 
dence. It is named after Lady Muir, who 
took a great interest in all the students, 
and was one of the originators of the plan, 
which she did not live to see carried out. 
The price of board and lodging is very 
low, to suit the pockets of the girl stu- 
dents, who are not, as a rule, lavishly 
provided with money. It is possible at 





Muir Hall to live comfortably and to 
possess a cozy bed-sitting-room for 16s to 
258 a week, 

Dr. Ida Muschett is the only woman 
physician in Jackson, Amador County, 
Col. 

The annual report of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children shows 
gratifying progress. During the year there 
have been some changes in the medical 
staff. Dr. C. Augusta Pope has been 
made a member of the board. Dr. Har- 
riet E. Lothrop, Dr. Sarah Stowell, and 
Dr. Fanny Dembo are now attending phy- 
sicians, Dr. Helen L. Betts is specialist 
on the nose and throat, and Dr. Pagelsen- 
Howard is physician on the dispensary 
staff. Dr. Van Pelt has resigned as di- 
rector of electricity, and Dr. Tretia C. 
Wilton as house surgeon. A new free 
bed has been established by the will of 
Mrs, Susan D. Bridgman. An event of 
the year was the opening of the new dis- 
pensary building, the gift of Col. A. A. 
Pope. The admissions from Oct. 1, 1896, 
to Oct. 1, 1897, were 701, the surgical 
operations 295, and the deaths only 36. 
The daily average number of patients was 
46. The training school of the hospital 
has a new superintendent of nurses, Miss 
C. D. Noyes. The dispensary on Fayette 
Street was opened on Jan. 5 and occupied 
Jan. 25. The patients attending clinics 
numbered 14,108. 

The first ceremony in connection with 
the new building for the New York Medi- 
cal College and Hospital for Women took 
place recently at 101 Street, near Manhat- 
tan Avenue. A crowd of interested peo- 
ple gathered to view the new property; 
among them members of the alumnez and 
faculty, and many trustees and students. 
D. H. Morris, president of the Board of 
Trustees, presided, and introduced Dr, 
Rita Dunlevy, who, representing the 
alumne and faculty, turned a spadeful of 
earth, and Miss Anne L. Langworthy, 
president of the senior class, in behalf of 
the students wielded the pick, amid a gen- 
eral rejoicing that a real beginning had 
been made towards the erection of the 
long-desired college building. Eighteen 
thousand dollars has been subscribed 
towards the building fund, and the friends 
of the institution are working to increase 
the sum, in the hope that at the com- 
pletion of the work the organization 
may be free from debt. The students 
publish a small monthly called The Cres- 
set; Miss Anne L. Langworthy, of ’98, 
editor-in-chief; Miss Sue E. Hertz, ’99, 
and Miss Celia J. Bolles, ’00, associate 
editors; Miss Elizabeth R. Cahoon, ’00, 
business manager; and Bessie E. Gillette, 
’98, secretary and treasurer. 

Dr. Mary Mosher, accompanied by a 
younger sister who is a skilled nurse, has 
started for the Klondike. Dr. Mosher is, 
so far as known, the first woman physician 
to go there. She is well equipped. All 
superfluous articles were left behind. 
Woolen suits, blankets, corduroy skirts 
and shirtwaists fill the big oilskin bags 
that are the only baggage allowed on 
board the Yukon River boats. Quantities 
of old linen, cases of surgical instruments 
and tinctures enough to answer for every 
emergency during the coming two years 
are also on the list. 

Two lady doctors of Melbourne, Aus. 
tralia, were lately offered the position of 
ship’s surgeon on the Wooloomooloo. The 
London Woman’s Signal says: 

The offer was not accepted; but the fact 
of its being made marks a great change in 
opinion as to the aptitude of women for 
the healing art. 

On the other hand several women doctors 
were candidates for appointment as resi- 
dent medical officers for 1898 in the Sydney 
Hospital, They had earned it by coming 
out at the head of the list in the examina- 
tions, as it has been a standing order that 
the head ‘‘men” on the list shall be house 
surgeons to the hospital fora year. But, 
“after some complimentary remarks about 
the work done in Melbourne by medical 
women, the appointments were given to 
medical men.”’ F. M. A. 


IN MEMORIAM. 





Mrs. Mary ANN BisnHop BLAIR, a friend 
and helper of Lucy Stone 60 years ago, 
passed away on Tuesday, March 8, 1898, 
in Warren, Mass., at the age of 80 years 
and 4 months. She had been in failing 
health for two years and especially during 
the last few weeks. 

Mrs. Blair was the daughter of Capt. 
and Mrs. Harrison Bishop, and was born 
in Homer, N. Y., November 4, 1817. 
Her residence had been in Warren for 69 
years. She married Shepard Blair, 
December 22, 1847, and lived at the house 
on Maple Street, over which she came to 
preside, for 50 years. Mr. Blair died 
November 6, 1883. 

Mrs. Blair was a student in Monson 
Academy in her early years. Naturally a 
woman of superior talents, she moved in 
the world of ideas, and was ever ready to 
help all progressive movements. She 
was very benevolent, assisting reforms 
which tended to uplift the race, and 





always ready to help by direct aid and 
personal sympathy those in need. . 

Long before the war she saw the evils 
of slavery and identified herself with 
those who, amid much obloquy, were 
striving for its abolition. She subscribed 
for abolition literature, entertained 
lecturers, and did all in her power to 
further the cause at a time when the 
cultivated and so-called respectable classes 
of society were against it. She early saw 
that the next great advance step must 
come in the liberation of women from 
tyrannical customs and laws. Young 
women do not realize the opposition girls 
had to go through 50 years ago who be- 
lieved that women ought to have the right 
to a collegiate education. Lucy Stone, 
attending school in Warren, was her 
special friend, and Mrs. Blair has always 
been an advocate of the right of women to 
the ballot. Miss Stone was assisted in 
the preparation of her simple wardrobe 
when she went to Oberlin College by Mrs, 
Blair, who, previous to her marriage, had 
learned the milliner’s trade. 

Mrs. Blair was especially democratic, in 
the true sense. Her kind heart had ready 
sympathy for all humanity. The life of 
a reformer is not easy, but Mary Ann 
Bishop feared not to march alone. Mrs, 
Blair welcomed in her home the advocates 
of human rights, among them William 
Lloyd Garrison, Gerritt Smith, William 
Wells Brown and Frederick Douglass, and 
others, She was a keen and original 
thinker. Her religious ideas were un- 
trammelled, and she believed thoroughly 
in the Goodness that reigns supreme, 

Mrs. Blair was an original member of 
the Warren Woman Suffrage League, and 
interested in its success. She was a mem- 
ber of the W. C. T. U., and in the Woman’s 
Temple at Chicago is a tablet inscribed 
with her name. Mrs. Blair leaves four 
children, Mrs. Carlos M. Gage, of Monson, 
Charles B. and Margaret M. Blair, of 
Warren, and Harry H. Blair, of Spring- 
field. 





SoLon WautTon Busu.—Another faith- 
ful and honored friend of impartial and 
universal justice has gone. 

Rev. Solon W. Bush, who died suddenly 
in Boston March 19—falling unconscious 
upon the street—-was born in Newport, 
R. L, in 1823. An alumnus of Brown 
University and of the Harvard Divinity 
School, he entered the Christian ministry 
in 1849, and was pastor successively of 
Unitarian parishes in Burlington and 
Brattleboro, Vt., and in Medfield and 
Needham, Mass. He took also a hand in 
journalism, and was for nine years the 
editor of the Christian Register, and re- 
peatedly, for short periods, he edited the 
WomAn’s JOURNAL during the temporary 
absences of its editors. For the last ten 
years he has resided with his son, Dr. J. 
Foster Bush, of this city. 

Our friend was a man of rare simplic- 
ity, sincerity, and integrity; modest and 
gentle, yet firm as a rock in his principles, 
and bold as a lion in their advocacy. The 
best of men may be misunderstood and 
hated, but it is hard to believe that 
Solon Bush ever had an enemy; for he 
was every man’s friend and every woman’s 
friend, and found it easy to put a favor- 
able construction on motives and conduct. 
Without abounding in those brilliant or 
sparkling qualities whose value is so gen- 
erally overrated, he was yet a man of 
clear and luminous mind, of sound and 
reliable judgment, of eager and ever- 
seeking intelligence, as well as of healthy 
and profound sentiments and ready en- 
ergy for action. 

He was wont to speak of a permanent 
lameness which befell him in childhood as 
a piece of good fortune, because it deter- 
mined him to a course of study and a 
career of moral and intellectual activity. 
Of serene and sunny temperament, he was 
a predestined optimist, ever full of hope 
for the future of the human race and the 
triumphs of truth and righteousness. 

He was married in 1849, the year of 
his ordination, to Miss Theoda Davis 
Foster, a native of Boston, then living in 
Burlington, Vt., and a granddaughter of 
Rev. Dr. John Foster. She was a woman 
of fine grain, transparent excellence, and 
winsome grace. For forty years they 
lived together in beautiful harmony as 
true lovers and yoke-fellows. 

The funeral of Mr. Bush took place on 
Tuesday in the Arlington Street Church, 
and his memory was honored by the at- 
tendance of many of his brother ministers 
and by warm testimonies of reverence and 
affection. CHARLRs G. AMES. 





Mary E. Baca. — Every true reform, 
and specially the cause of woman, has lost 
a noble friend and champion by the death 
of Mrs. Mary E. Bagg, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
who passed away at Pinehurst, N. C., on 
January 23. 

Mrs. Bagg was an honorary vice-president 
of the New York State Woman Suffrage 
Association, and was the first president 
of the Syracuse Political Equality Club. 
Without her strong personality to give 
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it the initial impetus, the Syracuse club 
could hardly have taken the place it did 
as an active force for good in the com- 
munity. Mrs. Bagg was a great leader, 
an inspirer, and was endowed with rare 
wisdom, tact and judgment. 

In the earlier agitation for ‘* Woman’s 
Rights,” she had seen the justice of the 
claim for suffrage. She was a born lover 
of freedom, and felt that women needed 
political freedom as much as men did. 
But the time was not then ripe for or- 
ganization. When appealed to, to lead 
a@ club in 1892, she was not physically 
strong. She was, as always, full of duties 
inside and outside of her home, not one 
of which was ever neglected. It meant 
effort and sacrifice to champion a new club, 
and to lead it to success. I remember Mrs. 
Bagg’s thoughtful and careful consider- 
ation of the proposition; her recognition 
of all that such a pledge involved, and 
then her reply: “I have believed in this 
cause for years. If now it needs me, I will 
do what I can.”” Whatever Mrs. Bagg 
undertook, she accomplished. From the 
moment she gave her consent to serve, 
the success of our club was assured. 
Two striking traits made her peculiarly a 
leader. She had unbounded hope and 
courage. She had no fear of misunder- 
standing, or of unpopularity, in espousing 
a cause she believedin. Her one question 
was, “Is it right?’ But she had a still 
rarer trait; she possessed marvellous tact. 
She did not antagonize or offend. Her 
gentle, but firm, simple way of stating 
her belief carried conviction with it. As 
a presiding officer Mrs. Bagg was almost 
unequalled. Such dignity, such know- 
ledge of parliamentary law, such a rare 
gift of saying always the right word and 
of drawing the best from others, we shall 
not soon see again. She was a woman of 
unusual intellectual attainments, with a 
well-disciplined and well-stored mind. In 
addition to her grasp of great questions, 
her fund of information, her quick applica- 
tion of every-day experiences to the solv- 
ing of deeper problems, her wit and hu- 
mor, she possessed great executive ability. 

Just after the club was formed, it was 
voted to invite the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association to hold its 
annual convention in Syracuse. Many 
of the guests declared that it was the 
most successful meeting ever held in 
the history of the Association. This 
success was due to Mrs. Bagg’s planning 
of every detail. The club was divided 
into committees and careful directions for 
each written out in her own neat hand. 
Those notes were a model, and might well 
be used as a guide by all planning conven- 
tions. 

Mrs. Bagg was an optimist. She be- 
lieved in the final triumph of justice on 
this earth. She knew that the cause of 
woman suffrage was just. Hence she 
never for one moment doubted its ultimate 
victory. 

The memory of such a life, so dedi- 
cated to truth, should lead us on and in- 
spire us who remain to greater effort. 

HARRIET May MILLs. 





Mrs. MATILDA JOSLYN GAGE died in 
Chicago, March 18, aged seventy-two years, 
Mrs. Gage was one of the earliest cham- 
pions of woman’s rights in America, hav- 
ing identified herself with that movement 
in 1852. Soon after, at the age of twenty- 
six, she became one of the suffragists’ 
effective lecturers. For many years she 
was president of the New York State Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, and in 1875 ’76, 
had headquarters at Washington. In 1878 
she formed a Woman’s National Liberal 
League, being elected its president, which 
place she has since held. Mrs, Gage was 
associated with Mrs. Stanton and Miss 
Anthony in the authorship of ‘‘The His- 
tory of Woman Suffrage,’”’ and was editor 
of The National Citizen, published at 
Syracuse, N. Y., from 1878 until 1882. The 
most important work of her life, she con- 
sidered, was her book, ‘‘Woman, Church 
and State.” At the late fiftieth annual 
meeting of the National American W. S. 
A. in Washington, a letter written by Mrs. 
Gage from her sick-bed was read. 





E.izaBetu H. BALL.—Among the un- 
ostentatious workers for woman’s wel- 
fare must be remembered the name of 
Elizabeth H. Ball, wife of Judge Farlin L. 
Ball, of Chicago. With a natural ten- 
dency to philanthropic work, even before 
her marriage Mrs. Ball had become one of 
the managers of ‘‘The Erring Woman’s 
Refuge” of Chicago, a position which she 
has ever since held. For the past ten 
years she has prepared, for the benefit of 
this institution, a Kalendar, the sale of 
which, at Christmas time, has every year 
brought thousands of dollars to the 
Refuge. It is made up of choicest quota- 
tions from celebrated authors and from 
current literature. Whoever has been 
wise enough to preserve a copy of “The 
Ball Kalendar’’ through all these years 
has a collection of choice literature equal 
to that in any bound volume, It has now 
a circulation in almost every country. 


Many copies are sent to Canada, England 
and Germany. They are sent to China 
for missionary purposes, and even the 
far-away prisoner in Armenia has known 
such beguilement of the weary hours as it 
could give The net proceeds of the Kal- 
endar in the season just past were over 
$1,300—no mean sum to contribute yearly 
to one of our most necessary charities. 
During the last year Mrs. Ball has served 
as president of the Chicago Woman's 
Club—one of the mest efficient and popu- 
lar of the women who have occupied that 
post of honor. Amid all her busy life the 
graceful hospitalities of a beautiful home 
were never crowded out, or the blessed 
ministrations of friendship. Many in their 
hearts can attest the enrichment of their 
lives with new hope and courage by the 
sweet faithfulness which never for one 
instant let them drop out of the enfolding 
love and tenderness of this true friend. 
P.M. B. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New YorkK, Marcu 23, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The thirtieth annual breakfast of So- 
rosis was celebrated at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Monday, March 21. The great 
ball-room was used for the occasion. It 
is lofty and of good dimensions, the pre- 
vailing tints being crimson and gold, the 
walls decorated with paintings by our 
best artists. Tables for 240 members and 
guests were provided, That of the officers 
along one side of the room was slightly 
raised, There Mrs. Mary Dame Hall, the 
president, and the officers and guests of 
honor were seated. In the centre of the 
room, at a large circular table, was Mrs. 
Fanny I. Helmuth, president of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, who had as 
guests the Executive Board of that body 
The rest were seated at small round 
tables. The decorations were yellow, in- 
dicating either ‘that the clever women of 
the club are largely in favor of suffrage or 
else a caprice of the decorators. It was a 
yellow lunch. The flowers were yellow 
jonquils and golden acacia blossoms, and 
broad yellow ribbons adorned the table of 
honor. 

After an excellent luncheon, Mrs. Hall 
made an address of welcome, and intro- 
duced the new officers. The subject was 
“The Woman of Power,” and Mrs. J. C. 
Croly, the first speaker, named Queen Vic- 
toria as an instance. Other addresses 
were by Mrs. Helmuth, Mrs. Ella Dietz 
Clymer, Dr. Augusta J. Chapin, Mrs. 
Jennie de la M. Lozier, and Mrs. Caroline 
F, Frye, wife of the Senator from Maine. 
There were original poems, and good 
songs, the carol club of Sorosis giving 
well executed choruses. 

On Monday evening of last week, the 
Bedford Political Kquality League of 
Brooklyn gave an entertainment for the 
benefit of its treasury, at the home of the 
president, Mrs. Talbot-Perkins. It was 
largely attended. Miss Gertrude MacKay 
lectured on “The Twentieth Century,” 
and there was an excellent selection of 
recitations and songs. 

The regular monthly meeting of our 
City League will be on Thursday evening, 
April 7, at 412 Ninth Avenue. This notice 
is given thus in advance, because the occa- 
sion promises to be of universal interest. 
Hon. Hugh H. Lusk, member of the New 
Zealand Parliament, is spending some time 
in this city, and has promised to give an 
account of the successful workings of 
woman suffrage in that far-away island, 
where women have voted for several 
years, Mrs. Conkling-Whitney, of Mis 
souri, is also here, and will probably be 
with us. Mrs. Whitney is a niece of the 
late Roscoe Conkling, has much of his 
executive ability, and isa forcible speaker. 

This letter must not be closed without 
some words on the passing away of that 
strong and gifted woman, Matilda Joslyn 
Gage. It was my good fortune to meet 
Mrs. Gage many times during her years of 
activity. When I first saw her she was in 
the prime of life. She was‘then president 
of the New York State W. S. A., and by 
her energy in arranging a course of lec- 
tures in Syracuse had so replenished its 
treasury that she was enabled to make 
vigorous campaigns. Her home at Fay- 
etteville, near Syracuse, was a scene of 
constant hospitality, and filled with a fine 
family of young people. Mrs. Gage held 
the presidency for nine years, and during 
that period was unwearied in her activi- 
ties, making many tours through the 
State, and planning several legislative 
campaigns, also the hearing before the 
Constitutional Commission which sat at 
Albany, in 1873. She was a woman of 
ripe scholarship, of great energy, and one 
of our ablest writers. Her book, ‘‘Woman, 
Church, and State,’ is a work showing 
great research, and is full of information. 
She was a contributor to the current 
magazines on a variety of subjects. She 
had lived for many years out of the State, 
but her friends here still hold her in ad- 
miring memory. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Two women doctors have been specially 
honored by the India office. Dr. Margaret 
Marion Traill Christie and Dr. Alice M. 
Corthven have been appointed to look 
after the hospitals for native women in 
Bombay, especially in connection with the 
bubonic plague. Dr. Corthven at present 
holds the office of demonstrator of physi- 
ology at the London school of medicine 
for women. 

Of the 61 Massachusetts representa- 
tives reélected who last year voted for 
license woman suffrage, 44 voted or paired 
for it this year, 10 were absent without 
pairs when the vote was taken, and 7 
went back on their record and voted no. 
The backsliders were Frank W. Barnard, 
of Mansfield; Leonard B. Chandler, of 
Somerville; Samuel Cole, of Beverly; 
Frederic Hammond, of Boston; John A. 
Powers, of Malden; James F. Ramsay, of 
Lowell; and George W. Whidden, of 
Waltham. 

E. E. Tarbell, of Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
writes to the Western Christian concern- 
ing his State; its desirable climate, which 
has a curative effect upon the throat and 
lungs, its agricultural and mineral re- 
sources, and its magnificent scenery. He 
predicts that it will become ‘‘one of the 
greatest and richest States,” and says in 
conclusion: “The people of Wyoming 
are enterprising, hospitable, and intelli- 
gent. One authority says, ‘In no State is 
the percentage of illiteracy less.’ The 
college graduate, the artist, the musician, 
and the man and woman of liberal culture 
are on these mountains and plains. . 
Let Methodist people consider Wyoming.” 








THE MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY. 

No name among manufacturers of cloth- 
ing is better known in New England and 
many other sections, than that of the 
Macullar Parker Company. 

For nearly half a century this house has 
been conspicuous among Boston clothiers 
for the highest probity and fair dealing 
in all the varied ramifications of its busi- 
ness. No house was ever more admirably 
prompt. Their goods are delivered on 
the minute in their custum department, 
and system throughout enables them al- 
ways to stand at the front. 

Persons who buy a ready-made garment 
of the Macullar Parker Company may be 
sure that it is made upon honor. They 
have thousands of customers who con- 
sider themselves as well served there as 
in the custom department, and at a less 
price. Probably no house in the country 
exhibits with each season a more varied 
and beautiful stock of cloths selected from 
the noted manufactures of Europe and 
America, Anything one may desire in 
novelties or standard goods will be fur- 
nished by this enterprising house. There 
is a solidity and breadth to all their trans- 
actions that invite and maintain con- 
fidence. 

The sanitary conditions of their work- 
rooms are perfect, and their men and 
women workers above the average in in- 
telligence. Mothers will find a most at- 
tractive department where their boys can 
be handsomely clothed, and husbands 
may be equally well served. With the 
coming of spring it is well worth while to 
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BY ALL GROCERS. 


SOLD 


» SUN PASTE 


STOVE POLISH 


Is larger in quantity and as much better 
in quality than any other as our old reli- 
able RISING SUN Stove Polish in cakes 
is better than any other dry polish, 





Ask for “RISING SUN” in cakes for general use, and for 
“SUN PASTE” for quick use, and don’t be fooled with any other. 
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call at 400 Washington Street, and ex- 

amine the styles and novelties that the 

Macullar Parker Company will exhibit. 
—_~o—__— 

INFORMATION in relation to the Fitch- 
burg R. R. Washington Tour of April 1, 
can be obtained of D. N. Bell, Tourist 
Agent, 205 Washington Street; A. T. Kim- 
ball, City Passenger Agent, Fitchburg R. 
R., 260 Washington Street; A. V. Fisher, 
City Ticket Agent, West Shore R. R., 300 
Washington Street, or J. R. Watson, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Fitchburg R. R., 
Boston, Mass. 

——~o_— 

NERvous people find relief by enrich- 
ing their blood with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which is the one true blood purifier and 
nerve tonic. 

VX—X—X—K—I—v—_— __—_____—— 
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For sale by all the Dry and Fancy Goods 
Stores. 

JOHN C. MEYER & CO., Selling 
Agents, 87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

Don’t take any that they say is ‘just as 
good as Cutter’s.”’ 


How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 
28 New York Ave. - Brooklyn, N. Y: 














AMUSEMENTS. 


souare | heatre. 


SQUARE 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


FALL AND WINTER SEASON. 





MONDAY, MARCH 28—ONE WEEK. 
MADELINE LUCETTE RYLEY'S 


Christopher, Jr. 


Evening Prices, asc. and soc. 
flatinee, all Seats, asc. Daily at 2and8 P.M. 


Grand Opera House. 


GEO.W.MAGEE, - ~- Lessee and Manager 
WEEK COMMENCING MARCH 28, 


Mr. LOUIS JAMES 


In Repertoire. 
Even’gs at 8. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 2. 








Eve., 20€., 30C., 50C., 75¢. Mat., 20€., 30C., Soc. 
IN WINTER 
TAKE THE 


NORWICH LINE 


INSIDE ROUTE. 


BOSTON, MASS., 
WORCESTER, “ 
GARDNER, “ 
WINCHENDON, « 


KEENE, N. H., 
NASHUA, “ 
MANCHESTER, ad 
CONCORD, “ 


and New York. 


Train leaves Boston, Kneeland Street 
Station, New England R. R., 7.02 P. M. 
Train leaves Worcester, Union Station, 
New England R. R., 8.00 P. M., (Week 
Days Only), connecting at New London 
with steamer ‘‘ City of Lowell” or “ City 
of Worcester,”” due New York Pier, 40 
North River 7.00 A. M. 

Staterooms $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. 
Cabin berths free. Meals a 14 carte. 


Tickets via Norwich Line are on 
sale at all principal ticket offices. 
sk the ticket agent for information. 


A.R. BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt., Boston. 








Grand Art Exhibit 


—OF—— 


HIGH-GRADE 


MODERN PAINTINGS, 


TOGETHER WITH A 


RARE COLLECTION OF OLD MASTERS. 





With one exception, these paintings have been selected with the greatest care by Mr. 
H. Jay Smith, who has been a collector of paintings and a director of expositions for 
more than twenty years. Mr. Smith’s entire collection is now open to the public, on 
the third floor of our new building, and is free to all. 


Conjointly with this will be exhibited ASTLEY D. M. COOPER’S 
famous Painting, 


“TRILBY” 


Which is pronounced by critics the most remarkable figure-paint- 
ing of the century. 


For the convenience and comfort of those who wish to see this masterpiece, 
the exhibitor has decided to charge the nominal admission fee of 10 cents, as it 
has been found impracticable to exhibit this free on account of the vast crowds. 


REMEMBER that the entire collection, except ‘‘Trilby’’ will 
be FREE TO ALL, and that THE PICTURES ARE FOR SALE. 





HOUGHTON 


& DUTTON. 


s* & & Titian, Velasquez, Van Dyke For Sale. 
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LADIES’ COTTO 
SHIRT WAISTS 


Are shown in a large variety of 
patterns in the most correct and 
attractive colors, and in a shape 
that will fit the form absolutely 
perfect at... . . 


MISS M. F. FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street, 


Between Temple Place and West Street. 


M P CO 


Spring Overcoats 


Coverts and Others 
BP] 
All Made in Clean Work- 
shops on the Premises . : 
Pd 
MACULLAR, PARKER COMPANY 


400 Washington Street 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 

kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
Leaflet Department, M. W.S. A., 3 Park 8t., 
Boston, Mass. 
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REVIVAL. 


BY WM. H. HAYNE. 


When the ice has melted on river and rill 
From the talisman touches of morn, 


When the sap in the orchard has worked its 


will, 
The songs of the birds are born! 
When the Mareh winds vanish from meadow 
and brake, 
Rebuked by the opening bud, 
The slumbering songs in my heart awake 
To revel in brain and blood! 
— Good Cheer. 


tl — = 


THE CALF-PATH. 


*All the Rights they Wanted.” 


One day through the primeval wood 
A calf walked home, as good calves should; 
But made a trail all bent askew, 
A crooked trail, as all calves do. 
Since then two hundred years have tled, 
And, I infer, the calf is dead. 
But still he left behind his trail, 
And thereby hangs my moral tale 
The trail was taken up next day 
By a lone dog that passed that way; 
And then a wise bell-wether sheep 
ursued the trail o'er vale and steep, 
And drew the flock behind him, too, 
As good bell-wethers always do. 
And from that day, o'er hill and glade, 
Through those old woods a path was made, 
And many men wound in and out, 
And dodged and turned and bent avout, 
And uttered words of righteous wrath, 
Because ‘twas such a crooked path; 
But still they followed—do not laugh— 
The first migrations of that calf, 
And through this winding wood-way stalked 
Because he wabbled when he walked. 
This forest path became a lane, 
That bent and turned and turned again; 
This crooked lane became a road, 
Where many a poor horse, with his load, 
Toiled on beneath the burning sun, 
And travelled some three miles in one. 
And thus a century and a half 
They trod the footsteps of that calf. 
The years passed on in swiftness fleet, 
The road became a village street, 
And this, before men were aware, 
A city’s crowded thoroughfare, 
And soon the central street was this 
Of a renowned metropolis. 
And men two centuries and a half 
Trod in the footsteps of that calf. 
Each day a hundred thousand rout 
Followed the zigzag calf about; 
And o’er his crooked journey went 
The traftic of a continent. 
A hundred thousand men were led 
By one calf near three centuries dead. 
They followed still his crooked way, 
And lost one hundred years a day ; 
For thus such reverence is lent 
To well-established precedent. 
A moral lesson this might teach, 
Were I ordained and called to preach. 
For men are prone to go it blind 
Along the calf-paths of the mind, 
And work away from sun to sun 
To do what other men have done. 
They follow in the beaten track, 
And out and in, and forth and back, 
And still their devious course pursue, 
To keep the path that others do. 
But how the wise old wood-gods laugh, 
Who saw the first primeval calf! 
Ah! many things this tale might teach— 


But [ am not ordained to preach. 
—Sam W. Foss. 
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TIM’S INITIATIVE. 





“I don’t think we shall need you after 
to-night, Timothy.” 

The blow had fallen at last. Tim had 
been expecting it for weeks. In fact, 
from the moment Lawyer Dodd had re- 
marked *o his partner, ‘Well, we'll try 
him, anyway,” Tim had known he would 
not suit; and time had only confirmed him 
in this conviction. 

The lawyers were so sharp and quick; 
their errands full of strange terms, hard 
to remember, and despatched to strange 
places, hard to find. And when he was 
left alone in the office, and other lawyers 
came in, all quick and sharp, like his em- 
ployers, how confused he grew! 

How he blundered at the telephone! 
How he always failed to say the right 
thing to the clients! How he hit upon 
the utterly wrong thing to say to the 
judge one day, and saw Mr. Dodd slap 
his long yellow envelope on the desk and 
swing his chair around and look at him, 
as much as to say, ‘*You born dunce!” 

“You don’t seem to take hold as we 
would like to have you,’ explained Mr. 
Dodd, counting out two two-dollar bills, 
a doliar over Tim's usual week’s pay, but 
the last that he was to receive from this 
employer—the last, perhaps, he was ever 
to receive from anybody, he thought, as 
he shuffled disconsolately down the stairs. 

It was asad story to tell to his mother; 
though, of course, being his mother, she 
would be easier than any one else 

“Well, it’s too bad, Timmie, losing your 


very first place, but I suppose you can 
| look around for another one.” 
| “Oh, yes,’ replied Tim, choking up at 
| her sympathy. But when he went to his 
| own room and looked out of the window, 
it really did not seem any use, It was 
| the recommendation from his grammar 
| school that got him this place; but now he 
| hadn't any recommendation. And who 
| would take a discharged oftice-boy? 
| Hovever, next morning he faithfully 
| copied out all the “Boy Wanted” adver- 
tisements in the Sunday paper, and on 
| Monday started out early to try his luck. 
| At noon he came home discouraged; at 
supper-time he Lad no appetite at all. 
Sometimes the place had just been taken 
| by another boy. The “Help Wanted” 
column had many readers it seemed. 
| Sometimes a bigger boy than Tim was 
| wanted, and how Tim wished he was tall! 
| Sumetimes it was a smaller boy, and Tim 
| regretted his long trousers. 
| Sumetimes the faces of the women 
clerks, looking sidewise from their desks 
at the candidate for Harry’s or Charley's 
position, froze his courage completely. 
| His voice sank low, and he grew in his 
own esteem twice as shabby and humble 
as he really was. Then he saw clouds of 
doubt gathering on the face of the man- 
ager or floor-walker, and heard him con- 
clude the examination with a blunt “You 
won't do;’’ or perhaps, the more evasive 
‘Well, [think we'll make other arrange- 
ments; or, gentlest of all, but knelling 
with no less certainty the doom of his 
modest application, ‘‘Leave me your ad- 
dress, so that if we should want you we 
shall know where to send.” 

Two weeks of constant rejection sapped 
Tim’s hope most lamentably. Hedreaded 
to turn an office duvor-knob. He began to 
look upon employers as a class apart from 
other men, of stern, inquisitorial temper 
and disposition that could not be pleased. 

“It’s too bad we haven’t some friend 
who could get you a place, Timmie,”’ said 
his mother. That was just what Tim had 
been thinking, himself. Naturally, he 
and his mother had certain traits in com- 
mon. “But [ can’t think of any; so you'll 
keep on trying, like a good boy, won't 
you?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Tim, “I'll keep on 
trying.” 

But two months went by, and he hadn't 
energy enough left for a real, hearty 
try. To be sure, he dreamed every night 
of golden strokes of fortune, and usually 
started towards town in the morning 
determined to ‘do something, anyway.” 
But even this vague determination oozed 
away after he had crossed his threshold; 
and the upshot of every journey was a 
random saunter through the streets, with 
his hands in his pockets and a far-away, 
desolate look in his eyes. 

Now and then he would stop at a store 
window with a sudden jerk, then turn 
aside after a short survey, move on to the 
next corner and halt a minute before he 
decided whether to proceed to the right 
or to the left. He ran to all the fires. He 
stood in 1 ne with the crowd on the curb- 
stone to watch the procession. He idled 
into the reading-room of the public li- 
brary; everywhere an easily recognizable 
picture of irresolution and failure. 

One evening, as Tim came home, tired, 
despondent and a little sulky, he met 
Nelly at the gate. This was no unusual 
occurrence, as Nelly lived next dour and 
their families used the same passageway. 

Now Nelly was as brisk a girl as ever 
swung a broom, which was just her occu- 
pation this evening. She had the gift of 
making things and people go her way. 
The babies, no matter huw many, could 
not override her for a minute; and arms 
akimbo, with a stamp of her foot, she 
could seare the surliest prowler from her 
yard. Moreover, unlike Tim, she liked to 
talk to people, to push out into the world 
and expand her knowledge and experience. 

With these qualities, she made an ex- 
cellent housekeeper for her father, and 
although barely sixteen, assumed capably 
the place of the mother who was gone. 

Her sleeves were rolled up to the elbows; 
her eyes were on Mamie and Eddie, stray- 
ing alittle too far up the street; and the 
open house-dvor showed that she had left 
some unfinished task behind her. 

“Hello,” she said, as the wanderer 
shambled in. 

“Hello, Nelly.” He saw that her eyes 
were fixed on him critically, and felt that 
he was not altogether fit for inspection. 

“Aren't you working yet, Tim?” 

Now this question, when put by any- 
body else than, of course, his mother, was 
in Tim’s sensitive ears a thrust, a veiled 
innuendo, an unfavorable verdict. But 
he and Nelly had for a long time made 
friendly eyes at each other and exchanged 
intimate confidences. For, if Tim was 
unfortunate, he was also, according to the 
standard of that neighborhood, distiuétly 
“nice.” So Nelly’s voice had a ring of 
sympathy in it, which relieved the harsh- 
ness of this most embarrassing question. 

“No,” said Tim, ‘not yet.” 





“‘Why can’t you get a place, Tim?”’ 





“I don’t know,” he answered, with a 
sickly little smile. “i wish I could.” 

“I guess you don’t try hard enough.” 

“Oh, yes, I’ve tried." Tim was truth 
ful. He put his statement in the present 
perfect tense. ‘But it's pretty hard.” 

“Other fellows get jobs. There’s Jack 
White, only graduated with you, and now 
he’s clerk in a dry-goods store.” 

“Yes, but Jack White's a tine writer, 
and I'm no good at writing.” 

“Well, there’s Walter Craig works ina 
meat-shop.”’ 

“Yes, | know. He got the place I was 
going to get. His big brother goes with 
the man that started the store, and —”’ 

“Oh, well, there are lots of other places. 
Don’t you ever see any chances?” 

“Ye-es,”’ replied Tim, slowly. ‘“Yes- 
terday | went in to get a place, but the 
man asked me if I could make change, 
and | never made change—”’ 

“But you could! Of course you could! 
And you've got to make them think sv, 
Spunk up to anybody. That’s the way to 
get along. Why don't you try selling 
papers?”’ 

“Oh, I'm too old to sell papers.” 

**You aren't as old as the Martin boy.” 

“Oh, well, he always sold papers.” 

Nelly tlicked some dust off the wuvoden 
gate. “Il know what I'd do. I'd get a 
wagon and peddle.” ’ 

“Oh, people wouldn't buy anything of 
a boy like me.”’ 

“Nonsense! You went round with 
Dineen last summer, and everybody said 
you hollered fine.” 

Determined as he was to deny himself 
every imaginable virtue, Tim could not 
contradict Nelly’s last assertion. His 
voice was famous, both for power and 
quality, although, curiously enough, when 
he tried to say the simple words, ‘I saw 
in the papers this morning that you 
w-wanted a b-b-boy,’ it could sink to the 
feeblest, huskiest whisper that any em- 
ployer ever heard from an applicant. 

“Anyway, I haven’t any wagon or any- 
thing,” protested Tim, more fertile in 
imagining obstacles than expedients. 

“That wouldn't cost much,” said Nelly, 
a little doubttully, because the price of 
wagons was beyond her range. “How 
much do you have to pay for a horse?”’ 

‘Ten dollars, That’s what Dineen paid 
for his.” 

“And a wagon—a second-hand one, I 
mean?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know anybody that has 
one to sell,” 

‘Well, ic [ was a boy, I’d make one,” 
saic Nelly, sharply, and when Tim looked 
in her eyes this time, he saw that they 
were not quite like his mother’s, after all. 
They were sympathetic, but they also 
seemed to be examining him, probing 
him, just like the eyes of those terrible 
managers and floor- walkers and em- 
ployers. 

“Where's Dineen’s wagon? He isn’t 
peddling this year,” said Nelly. 

“Oh, | forgot that. But that’s all—old 
and —kinder—” 

“Couldn’t you paint it up?”’ 

“Oh, I'm no good at painting.” 

‘*You’re too—too bashful to live, Tim- 
mie Tighe. You just want somebody to 
plant you in a chair, and put a pen in your 
hand, and tell you what to write, and 
you'll write it. But they never will; and 
you'll go to the bad, if you don’tlook out. 
That’s what you'll do.” 

“Oh, no, I won’t do that, Nelly.” 

“IT wish I was a boy.” 

‘*Besides’’—the idea of the peddler’s 
wagon haunted Tim strangely—‘‘l’d have 
to have a license, anyway.” 

“What of it?” 

‘*‘Where’d I get the money?” 

‘Your mother has some. She could set 
you up. You could get a license easily 
enough, and a wagon, too, and a horse, 
and stock, and everything. if you weren’t 
such a—great big baby.” 

Tim looked up once more in Nelly’s 
eyes. Now Nelly was not a queen or a 
a heroine of any sort. But the fire which 
she flashed forth at that moment was the 
very inspiration which has urged kings 
and conquerors to their greatest achieve- 
ments—some of them no more adventur- 
ous in the beginning than our halting 
friend, Tim Tighe. Tim read it correctly. 
He saw fate in those eyes; he saw initia- 
tive. They said ‘*Must;” they said ‘*Will;” 
they refused with scorn to accept any 
paltering negative like ‘‘Can’t.”’ 

A week later he announced casually to 
Nelly that he had bought Dineen’s old 
horse and wagon; and the look in her eyes 
was friendly once more. It had been hard 
work to persuade his mother to advance 
so much money; but ifa boy cannot per- 
suade his own mother, what hope has he 
of moving the world outside? 

Tim’s first investment was a stock of 
blueberries. Columbus, journeying west- 
ward, in momentary peril of falling over 
the brink of the world; Nansen, pushing 
north, nearer and nearer to the pole, but 
farther and farther from kin and succor— 
neither of these heroes could have felt 
more venturesome than Tim Tighe, dar 





ing to drive his newly painted wagon 
through strange city streets, and to send 
into the cold ears of residents and passing 
pedestrians that loud clamor of his: 

**Blueberries—all ripe - three quarts for 
a quarter!” 

The tirst time he shouted, the sound of 
his own voice startled him; he seemed to 
hear the words thrown back in derision. 
But Willy, Nelly’s ten-year-old brother, 
who sat on the wagon seat to ‘‘mind the 
team,”’ seconded his effort with such a 
shrill, cheery chirp, “Yeer they are— 
blueberries — all ripe!’ that Tim felt 
ashamed of his timidity. 

They had resolved to experiment in a 
distant quarter of the city. For fully fif 
teen minutes their cries were unanswered; 
but at last a neat old lady called Tim to 
her doorstep, inspected his berries, and 
ordered three quarts. 

That three-quart order was the mak- 
ing of a man. ‘Tim did not sweep the 
berries off level with the top of his meas- 
ure, Far from it! They rose in a great 
mound from the middle of the box, and 
when he turned them into the lady’s 
brown earthenware dish, they actually 
spilled over at the sides. 

He counted out the change in his left 
hand with a new feeling of importance; 
and the very horse started with excite- 
ment when he tossed the measure back 
into the wagon and sang out boldly, with 
florid variations of his tune: 

“Nice ripe blueberries yeer — three 
quarts for a quarter!” 

At dusk, one great box of berries was 
empty and another well hollowed in the 
middle; Willy was hoarse, and Tim, who 
did the walking, was tired; but his pock- 
ets were heavy with silver, which he 
jingled for Nelly’s satisfaction—she hap- 
pened to be at the gate again — and counted 
out on the table for his delighted mother. 

Next evening the return was larger. 
Gradually customers began to watch for 
him and he for them. His cry was a 
warning signal which in quiet quarters 
could be heard a block away. It dis- 
tinguished itself sharply from other ped- 
dlers’ cries. Really it was like a song, 
compared with theirs. Perhaps that was 
why the nice old ladies called him so often 
to their door-steps. His being a boy did 
not seem to deter them in the least. 

For a week he did not venture to ped- 
dle in his own neighborhood. But one 
evening, as he was driving home, a stray 
customer tempted him, and his call was 
heard by some schoolboy acquaintances, 
whose curiosity was aroused. 

‘*Hello, Tim! Where’s Dineen?” 

“This isn’t Dineen’s team.” 

“Whose is it?” 

“Mine.” 

The others raised their elbows before 
their faces, which being interpreted, 
meant, ‘Get out.” 

“It is, too!’ said Willy, on the wagon- 
seat. 

‘‘Where did you get it?” 

“His mother bought it,’ said Willy. 

“Did she? Aw, you can’t jolly us!” 

*T ain’t trying to.” 

“Gee! You've got the cheek!” 

A week before Tim would have wilted 
at this contempt. Now, his views had 
changed; he knew it was acompliment. It 
was their way of saying he was enterpris- 
ing. 

The period of his awakening was vaca- 
tion time, one year ago. This summer 
Tim’s stock includes all kinds of fruits 
and vegetables in their season. If you 
should see him, reaching over the tail- 
board to fill a peck-measure with toma- 
toes, you would hardly recognize the 
desolate saunterer who used to stop so 
often at the store windows. Watching 
him expand the “‘orbic flex”’ of his mouth 
to emit the full fortissimo of his splendid 
lungs, you would not believe that he could 
ever say, ‘‘I S-saw your advertisement for 
a b-boy,” in such a half-inaudible whis- 
per that the employer quite mechanically 
doubled the volume of his own stentorian 
“What?” 

His whole air is fearless and prosperous. 
The very horse realizes a change. The 
mere way in which Tim shouts, ‘Get 
up!’ or snuggles down a loose end of the 
blanket, or pulls Dobbin’s ears under the 
Strap of the feed-bag, or hops up on the 
seat and stands there, shaking the reins, 
his eyes alert in all directions for a cus- 
tomer, stamps him as an independent 
proprietor. 


To be sure, all he owns is a peddler’s | 


wagon; but it is well painted, not lopsided 
like some, and as tidy on top as any 
fruiterer’s stall. And though Tim gives 
good measure, and knows that it ‘‘pays,” 
he has learned that such wasteful gener- 
osity as that with which he heaped the 
measure for his first sale depresses his 
bank account. 

The other day he met Mr. Dodd, the 
lawyer, on the street, and the two hada 
chat of several minutes, at the end of 
which Tim politely but firmly dismissed 
his old employer in order to serve a 
customer. 

Of course there’s nothing he would not 





do for Nelly Gray. Their good under- 
standing continues. In fact, they meet 
every morning and evening. But Nelly 
has grown singularly shy lately. If any- 
thing happens between them, it will have 
to be Tim who takes the initiative,— 
William A. Leahy, in Youth's Companion. 


-_——-- 


ARE WOMEN TOO TAME? 





Not long ago the N. Y. Press published 
an editorial called “The Danger of Dis- 
franchisement.” It begins by saying: 


The State of Louisiana is proceeding 
blithely along the path marked by the 
progress of the States of Mississippi and 
South Carolina towards the disfranchise- 
men of the negro. 

It goes on to show that this willbe good 
for the Republican party in Louisiana— 
the party ‘‘whose control of the National 
Government is the sole guarantee against 
chaos, anarchy and despair,” and con- 
tinues: 


But, we must ask, whither does this 
lead? What is to be the end of this whole- 
sale herding of men without votes? What 
will be the ultimate result of announcing 
to 100,000 out of the 240,000 suffrage-bear- 
ing citizens of Louisiana that they no 
longer have a stake in the country, an in- 
terestin its future, a say in its policies? 
All civilization has rendered only one 
answer; and that is that that end will be 
ruin; that the result will be fatal. 

I thought, ‘*What a splendid argument 
for woman suffrage! ‘A stake in the 
country, an interest in its future, a say in 
its policies; these things women have 
not.”” Then I read on: 


This world—the whole of it—has not 
arrived at universal suffrage because it 
believed it to be wholly wise or whole- 
some or just, but because it believed it to 
be unavoidable; because it thought it by 
far the less of two evils; because it gave 
even to the dregs of every community the 
right to have its way, or even to wreak 
its misguided will upon the State with the 
ballot rather than with any worse instru- 
ment, The maxim which has guided such 
cynical statesmen as Beaconsfield, Bona- 
parte (the second) and Bismarck in the 
extension of the suffrage to all men of 
twenty-one has been: “Better the vote 
than the torch.” In the pursuance of 
this policy the franchise has been granted 
to cruder evolutions towards humanity 
than the uneducated Louisiana black. It 
is so granted here to-day in New York, 
where a large percentage of one party’s 
vote is in intelligence not above, and in 
hereditary patriotic instinct far below, the 
level of the plantation hand. Despite the 
failure of 1875, it would be possible to 
carry to-day, we believe, in New York 
State, a suffrage qualification which would 
shut out the slum vote of the metropolis 
and leave the coterie of alien adven- 
turers which now controls the city ad- 
ministration in a perpetual minority. But 
it would not be expedient. It is better to 
have our Crokers inciting Mulberry Bend 
and Hell's Kitchen even to the election of 
Van Wycks than, for instance, to draft- 
rioting. We pay blackmail, but we avoid 
petroleum. We have to bribe these crea- 
tures to leave the roofs on our houses, but 
that is better than having the houses 
burned. Paris has found it cheaper and 
less troublesome to let her Tammany into 
the Municipal Council than to stand it 
up against the wall of Pere-la Chaise. 
And so probably, on the whole, have we. 

In brief, the danger of the whole South- 
ern process of negro disfranchisement is 
that it closes the approved modern vent to 
popular humors. 


The above extract is what makes me 
ask, ‘“‘Are women too tame?” I read 
about “dregs,”’ “slum vote,” ‘‘alien adven- 
turers,’’ etc., and then ‘We pay black- 
mail, but we avoid petroleum. We have 
to bribe these creatures to leave the roofs 
on our houses.’”’ Exactly who ‘‘we’’ are, 
and who “these creatures” are, is not 
made clear. Perhaps ‘‘we”’ are the scribes 
and pharisees, and ‘these creatures” the 
publicans and sinners. But that does not 
matter; the point | am after is that the 
vote is allowed to vicious men because 
they are vicious—so very vicious that 








Strong, steady nerves 
Are needed for success 
Everywhere. Nerves 
Depend simply, solely, 
Upon the blood. 
Pure, rich, nourishing 
Blood feeds the nerves 
And makes them strong. 
The great nerve tonic is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Because it 1nakes 
The blood rich and 
Pure, giving it power 
To feed the nerves. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures nervousness, 
Dyspepsia, rheumatism, 
Catarrh, scrofula, 
And all forms of 
Impure blood 
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“A PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome as it is Delicious.’"’ 


+ 
WALTER BAKER & CO.’S 


BREAKFAST COCOA’ 


** Has stood the test of more than 100 years’ use among all 
classes, and for purity and honest worth is unequalled.” 
— Medical and Surgical Journal, 


Costs less than ONE CENT a Cup. 


Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD., 


TRADE-MARK. 


Established 1! 780. 





DORCHESTER, MASS. 











‘*we’’ allow them the vote as being ‘‘safer 
than the torch; or, in the words of the 
last sentence above quoted, ‘‘the danger 
of disfranchisement is that it closés the 
approved modern vent to popular hu- 
mors.”’ 

About how svon, at the present rate, 
will women become so bad and dangerous 
that it will be necessary that ‘‘we”’ give 
them the ballot in order to “‘bribe them to 
leave the roofs on our houses’*? 

The goodness of women has long been 
urged as a reason why they should have 
part in the government, but it seems they 
have been on the wrong tack. Now let 
them turn round and become so bad that 
‘twe’’ shall give them the ballot in self- 
defence. 

The closing paragraph of this long edi- 
torial is the first one in which the word 
‘tmale”’ occurs: 

To withdraw from half the male adult 
citizenship of any State all legal means of 
expressing its opinions or its prejudices, 
however unenlightened, in public affairs, 
is to prepare that much of social dynamite 
for the torch of the fanatic and dema- 
gogue. When the explosion comes, the 
black belt States of the South can look 
nowhere for sympathy. They have laid 
the train. 

Leaving out that one little word ‘“‘male,”’ 
this paragraph shows the condition of 
nearly every State in our Union. One 
half the adult population has no legal 
means of expressing its opinions or its 
prejudices in public affairs, Is such a 
condition altogether safe, Mr. Press, even 
with only women as the subjects? Have 
women no “popular humors” for which 
they need a vent? 

CELIA B. WHITEHEAD, 

New York City, March 23, 1898. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


PANSIES FROM SOUIH CAROLINA. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

The night but one before I left Fairfax 
(my home) for Washington and the Na- 
tional Convention, I attended the meeting 
of a newly formed literary club, at which 
the subject was announced to be ‘Shall 
Women Have Equal Suffrage With Men?” 

I was not a member of this society, but 
I attended this particular meeting, hoping 
I should be given the privileges of the floor 
for some impromptu remarks on the 
affirmative side. 

On this side two papers were read, re 
spectively by Miss Iva Youmans, a beauti- 
ful and talented young girl, who graduated 
at Converse College last year with the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts; and one by 
Mrs. Marion Morgan Buckner, former 
corresponding secretary of the South 
Carolina Equal Rights Association, now 
recording secretary. 

Mrs. Buckner is a writer of ability in 
the field of argument as well as fiction, as 
many of the readers of the WomAn’s 
JouRNAL will recollect, who read her 
articles and stories published in °95-'96. 
An infant has monopolized her time for 
a year past, but is now becoming sucha 
little woman of her own that her bright 
mother has resumed her pen, with exceed- 
ingly good effect. 

When I arrived with two young lady 
friends, the privileges of the floor were 
accorded us, and we took advantage of 
them to some extent. 

Miss Corinne Searson, a very bright and 
very young girl from the adjacent town 
of Allendale, who has, since December 
last, been editing and publishing a paper 
in that progressive little city, called the 
Allendale Pen and Press, rose and recited 
most melodiously and eloquently a poem 
of her own composition, called ‘‘The 
Coming Woman.” 

I replied to the paper of a young man, 
opposed to woman suffrage, who finally 
admitted that single women should have 
the right to vote. 

The president of the club, which is 
composed of men as well as women, then 
left her chair and read a long and elabo- 
rate paper against woman’s enfranchise- 
ment. On concluding it she at once re- 
sumed her chair and called for the next 
paper on the programme, the subject of 
which was “Tramps.” 

Now you know it is not easy to remem- 





ber the points in a written paper and an 
swer viva voce in detail, especially when 
one is unused to debate. Since I identitied 
myself with the W. C. T. U. in 1889 and 
the N. A. W. S. A. in 1891 I have spoken 
in all twenty-five times, but never have 
taken part inany debate. I was therefore 
at a disadvantage when, after a lapse of 
twenty or thirty minutes, Miss Iva You- 
mans got up and asked that the matter of 
the president’s address be discussed by 
the club. 

On the spur of the moment I recalled 
one point of her indictment of woman 
suffragists, in which she quoted Miss 
Laura Clay as saying, “The public schools 
do not make model citizens.’”’ My reply 
was that women teachers, like the Greek 
preceptors of the Romans, lacked the in- 
centive to public spirit because debarred 
from participation in the government; 
that women teachers, as all women in 
fact, were governed without their consent, 
and in the very nature of things could 
not inspire a profound interest in affairs 
of State in regard to which they were 
themselves a dead letter. 

Mrs. Buckner replied to the parts of 
the president’s paper which assumed that 
the right of suffrage carried with it the 
duty of personal service and enforcement 
of the law—military, police, jury and 
road duty. Mrs. Buckner reminded the 
audience that policemen were hired, and 
would probably continue to be after wom- 
en voted, so that it might still be optional 
with them whether or not they should 
serve on the force. Also she said ‘road 
duty could be fulfilled by paying a road 
tax.” 

After this a vote was taken, and the 
young men, who provided the ballots, 
pressed the ‘‘no” tickets on several girls 
who wished to vote yes. Of course the 
negative side carried; that was a foregone 
conclusion; but we received more votes in 
the affirmative than we expected, and 
certainly made some converts, and those 
among the best of our audience. 

But now mark the result. There has 
been a perfect carnival of small talk on 
the subject since, and some people here 
are trying to boycott the paper of which 
lam associate editor, the Fairfax Enter- 
prise; and to persecute Mrs. Buckner by 
thwarting her in a matter which deeply 
concerns the welfare of herself and family. 

Some of these misrepresentations have 
got into print in a neighboring newspaper, 
over a nom de plume, however, under 
whose veneer the person writing publishes 
the following in regard to the ‘Appeal to 
Congress,’’ by Mrs. Sarah Clay Bennett, 
etc., of the Federal Suffrage Convention. 

This ‘‘Reporter,’’ as he signs himself, 
‘says: 

These appeals and memorials, coupling 
white women with the black, and praying 
Congress to override States’ rights to put 
them on a plane equally with black men, 
present an ugly and uninviting appear- 
ance, and our Southern woman may well 
look askance at such societies, led by the 
black Republican women of the North, 
professing to seek the elevation of her 
station and the promotion of her best 
interests by any such devious methods. 

As an offset to this tide of adverse 
criticism and opposition in my home 
town, the Charleston News and Courier, 
the leading paper of our State, having 
published the paper of Mrs. Youmans 
against woman suffrage, promptly pub- 
lished my answer, giving it the headlines, 
Audi Alteram Partem, ‘‘Hear the Other 
Side.” It also published a remarkably 
able article on Cuba, and why the United 
States should not go to war with Spain, 
by Mrs. W. H. Felton, of Georgia, who 
is practically in politics through her in- 
fluence with the Grangers and Farmers’ 
Alliance, though she does not vote. 

As an illustration of the ignorance that 
prevails in regard to this question of equal 
rights of women in South Carolina, the 
following was told me to-day by a lady of 
Varnville, S. C., Miss Nellie O. Speaks, 
who advocates equal rights for women on 
all occasions. She is an influential woman, 
too, of fine mind and an independent 
spirit. She said thata Methodist minister 
who serves a number of churches, hear- 
ing her express her views the other day, 
was perfectly astonished, and told her 
he “had supposed there was but one 


woman in the whole South who would be 
willing to vote, and that was Mrs. Young, 
of Fairfax.” 

I was reminded of what was confidently 
| asserted in a little village where I| tried to 
| organize a W. C. T. U. in 1889. One of the 
| prominent citizens said he believed Mrs, 
| Young invented’ the whole story of the 
ww. OG. Be Ue 

This clipping embodies a ‘call to wom- 
en,”’ evoked by the political situation in 
Columbia, where they are about to elect 
a mayor: 

A NEW ROLE FOR RICHLAND WOMEN. 

The following was issued this after- 
noon: 

A call to women: To every woman 
in the city of Columbia who feels an inter- 
est in the moral uplifting of our city gov- 
ernment, an earnest appeal is hereby sent 
forth to come together for a modest, in- 
formal discussion of the situation now 
before the voters. In the name of God 
and for the good of man, come forth, my 
sisters, and let us show our colors in 
broad daylight, on Monday morning, at 
10 o'clock, at Clark’s Hall. Monday is a 
busy day to every woman, but this work 
cannot afford to be left undone. 

A WomAN. 

What effect ‘a modest, informal dis- 
cussion of the situation”’ will have, unless 
backed by a ballot, I cannot see; still, 
the discussion may effect the “arrest of § 
thought’’ ou old lines, and at least lead 
towards the light. 

Viroinia D. Youna. 

Fairfaz, 8. C., March 14, 1898. 

--- 


TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 








The legislative work for the year being 
over, the friends of equal rights will now 
put in a year of active educational work, 
to be ready to bring the question before 
the next Legislature with an ever larger 
force of public sentiment behind it. 

The membership of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association has for years 
been steadily growing, and is larger in 
1898 than ever before. Butit can be made 
to grow much faster by vigorous and 
systematic work all along the line 

The attention of the local Suffrage 
Clubs and Leagues of the State is there- 
fore invited to the Plan of Work adopted 
by the Massachusetts W. S. A. at its re- 
cent annual meeting. It was as follows: 

PLAN OF WORK. 

1. To keep the local Leagues in closer 
touch with the State Association by send- 
ing to each auxiliary League a monthly 
letter giving information in regard to the 
work done and undertaken during the 
month. 

2. To recommend the Leagues to come 
into closer touch with one another by in- 
viting speakers from neighboring Leagues 
to address their meetings. This method 
has been followed with great success in 
Allegheny Co., N. Y. One local Suffrage 
League writes to another, asking it to send 
one of its members to present a paper on 
a given subject. The second League 
selects a woman who will do it credit. 
She brings new ideas to the League she 
visits, and takes new ideas home with 
her; and it is found that the presence of a 
speaker from another town increases the 
attendance and interest. 

3. To establish a free lecture bureau, 
like that of the Kentucky Equal Rights 
Association; i. e., to have a regular list of 
those persons who are willing to address 
parlor or public meetings on equal suf- 
frage, for their expenses; also of those 
who are willing to do so for a moderate 
compensation. Each League is requested 
to send in the names and addresses of any 
of its members who are willing to do this, 
and who are able to present the subject 
acceptably. 

The following speakers are willing to go 
for their expenses: 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park Street, 
Boston. 

Mrs. Esther F. Boland, 809 Broadway, 
So. Boston. 

Mr. Warren A, 
Hills. 

Mrs. Martha Atkins, Robeson Street, 
Jamaica Plain. 

Mrs. Carrie Anders, 
Mass. 

Mrs. M. P. C. Billings, 17 Perry Street, 
Cambridgeport. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 3 Park 
Street, Boston. 

The following speakers will give ad- 
dresses for a moderate compensation: 

Rev. Geo. Willis Cooke, East Lexington. 

Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith, Wellesley 
Hills. 

Mrs. M. A. L. Stevens, Winchester. 

Additions will be made to these lists as 
the names of other speakers are received. 

The Plan of Work contained also the 
following provisions: 

4. To recommend the Leagues of each 
county to hold at least one county conven 
tion during the year. 

5. To devote increased attention to 
press work, and recommend all the 
Leagues to make this a special feature. 

6. To recommend each League to ap- 
point a local superintendent to codperate 
with the State Superintendent of every 
department, press work, work among the 
young people, work among working 
women, and work in each of the different 
religious denominations. 

The State Superintendents are: 

Work among the Colleges, Miss Mary 


Rodman, Wellesley 


West Newton, 





Ware Allen. 
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Among the Young People, Mrs. Esther 
F. Boland. 

Among Working Women, Mrs. 
Telford, 

Among Presbyterians, Mrs. Decima A. 
Black. 

Among Unitarians, Mrs. Carrie Anders. 

Among Congregationalists, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth R. McPherson. 

Among Episcopalians, 
Atkins. 

Among Baptists, Mrs. F. J. Tuttle. 

Among Spiritualists, Mrs. Mary Nichols. 

Press Work, Mrs, Elnora M. Babcock, 

Every League is requested to find 
among its members one person to act as 
local superintendent of each department, 
i. e., one who will make a specialty of 
trying to convert the Baptists, or Uni- 
tarians, or young people, etc., of her own 
town. and who will communicate with 
the State Superintendent as to the best 
ways and means of doing so. 

Any one knowing a suitable person to 
actas State Superintendent of wok among 
Methodists, Catholics, or Universalists, is 
invited to correspond with Miss H. E. 
Turner, 3 Park Street. The chief requi- 
sites are an earnest interest in suffrage, 
executive ability and a level head.. 

It was voted at the State annual meet- 
ing to continue the other lines of work 
that have been successfully pursued hither- 
to—the Fortnightlies, parlor meetings, 
distribution of literature, etc. It was 
also voted toappoint a committee of three 
on work and organization. Mrs. Esther 
F, Boland was made chairman, with power 
to choose the other two members. Mrs. Bo- 
land has notified the State officers that it 
will be impossible for her to undertake this 
work in addition to her duties as State 
Superintendent of work among young 
people. At the last meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the Massachusetts W. S. A., 
it was therefore voted to appoint Miss H. 
E. Turner, 3 Park Street, Boston, as 
chairman of that committee, with power 
to choose the other two members, She 
has chosen Mr. Warren A. Rodman and 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell. This com- 
mittee of three will act as a subcommittee 
of the Board of Directors, to supervise 
and stimulate the suffrage work in the 
State, pressing the old lines of work, and 
also devising new methods. The commit- 
tee earnestly invites suggestions from any 
one who may have a new and good idea 
to offer. 

If the plan of work here outlined is 
faithfully and vigorously carried out dur- 
ing the coming year, it cannot fail of good 
results. ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

3 Park Street, Boston. 


=o 


MAINE NOTES. 

At a special meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Maine W. S. A., held 
with the president, Mrs. Charles Day, it 
was unanimously voted to invite the 
National Organization Committee to hold 
a convention in Portland in May. The 
following committees were appointed: 

Place, Rev. Henry Blanchard, D. D.; 
entertainment, Mrs. J. H. Fletcher; rail- 
road, Mrs. Helen Coffin Beedy; decora- 
tions, Portland Equal Suffrage Club; 
programme, Mrs. E. 8. Osgood, Mrs. 8S. F. 
Hamilton, Mrs. Geo. C. Frye. 


Mary 


Mrs. Martha 








It was voted to invite the president and 
one delegate from each auxiliary to be the 
guests of the State Association. Every 
member of the Board offered entertain- 
ment. Miss Hay, Mrs. Chapman-Catt, Rev. 
Anna Shaw and perhaps Miss Susan B, 
Anthony will be present. All are well 
known for their brilliant and persuasive 
oratory. 

The Portland Equal Suffrage Club 
elected the following officers at its annual 
meeting: Miss Elizabeth Rines, president; 
Mrs. Noah Burgess, vice-president; Miss 
Margaret Laughlin, recording secretary; 
Mrs. N.S. Gardner, corresponding secre- 
tary; Miss Louise Titcomb, treasurer. 


In Freeport, Me., on the evening of 
March 1, the ladies of the Universalist 
Church of Freeport gave a novel enter- 
tainment—a women’s town meeting. A 
warrant was previously issued, duly 
posted and printed in the local paper. 
The meeting proved a_ success, both 
financially and as showing the ability of 
the ladies in charge, a large audience 
being in attendance. 
taken up in proper order and disposed of 
in the most approved manner. Any 
amount of speech-making was inter- 
spersed throughout the evening, a num- 
ber of witty remarks and sharp hits caus- 
ing much merriment. Every one who 
had anything to say said it in the bright- 
est and best way. One feature of the 
evening was when a very feeble young 
woman was brought in on a wheelbarrow, 
and assisted by half a dozen people to the 
ballot-box. She fainted, however, and it 
became necessary to call the town physi- 
cian. Somebody else brought a pail of 
water, and a vote was at last secured. 
The gentlemen present were unanimous 
in declaring that the ladies conducted 
their meeting in a creditable manner. 


Each article was. 





Joun C. MEYER, of 87 Summer Street, 
Boston, is one of the most successful 
business men in this community. He is 
the maker of the celebrated ‘‘Meyer silks 
and threads,’ and is also agent for the 
well-known ‘“Cutter’s silks,”’ so familiar 
to every household. Beginning as a boy 
in the silk business, he has become by 
personal energy and effort one of the 
largest manufacturers in the world. He is 
joint owner of mills in Bethlehem and 
Pottstown, Pa., and in Windsor Locks, 
Conn. When a manufacturer has con- 














vinced the community that ‘‘Meyer’s” 
silks are the strongest, smoothest and 
best that money can buy, and when every 
woman believes that each spool of ‘*Cut- 
ter’s” thread contains more silk than any 
other—the result is a fortune to all con- 
cerned. The Meyer thread is made in 
sufficient quantity every day to put a 
girdle round the earth. Our advice to 
women is to insist on getting the genuine 
article and accept no other. ‘The best is 
the cheapest,”’ and these silks are fast dis- 


_placing yarns and worsted, as the cest is 


not much greater and they wear much 
longer. Try it, ladies, one and all! 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rece 
ognized by the [ass. Med. Socjety. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 














The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and 2ist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 
oi 1897-_ A four years’ graded course of Lectures 
uizzes, Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinical 


work, offers superior advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 


Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


THROAT AND LUNGS. 


A. P, Lighthill, M.D. 


Can be consulted at his office, 


601 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Daily from 8 to 1, Sundays from 11 to 1. 








Dr. Lighthill's specialty embraces the cure of 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY 
STAGES, THROAT AFFECTIONS, CATARRH, 
DEAFNESS, AND DISCHARGES FROM THE 
EAR. CONSULTATION FREE. 


PIRCHBURG BB 


Personally Conducted Tour 
VIA THE 


PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 


FOR 


WASHINGTON. 














LEAVES BOSTON April Ist. 


For Itinerary, address 
J. R. WATSON, 


General Passenger Agent, Fitchburg R. R., 
BOSTON, TASS. 
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FROM KINDERGARTEN TO ALUMNZ. | 


Miss Gail Laughlin, the winner of the | 
first prize in the collegiate debate of | 
Cornell University, is also credited with 
the lion’s share of honor in the recent | 
victory of Cornell over Pennsylvania in 
debate. In the reports it was said that 
Miss Laughlin’s was the most logical | 
speech of the evening. She is a speaker 
of great earnestness, and holds the atten- | 
tion of her audience without effort. 

It is reported in the N. Y. Tribune that 
Miss Sutherland, one of the instructors in | 
the kindergarten of the Teachers’ College | 
in that city, has recently introduced house- 
furnishing to her small pupils with great 
success. She first made them want the 
house very much by telling them stories 
of building. and leading them by action- 
songs to know of the carpenters’ work, 
etc. Then they got the house, and now 
they are furnishing it by means of the 
simple arts taught them—laying a parquet 
floor of the colored blocks they make into 
patterns, weaving curtains on their tiny 
hand-looms, braiding mats and rugs, and 
constructing furniture, while, following 
the suggestion of one small boy, a little 
garden-plot is to be planted in a shallow 
box from which vines are expected to 
grow up and twine about the house. 

The Chicago Buard of Education has, by 
a vote of 19 to 1, adopted a resolution 
increasing the salary of every grammar 
and primary grade teacher in the public 
schools of Chicago $75 for the year 1898, 
and 350 per year thereafter until a maxi- 
mum salary of $1,000 shall be reached. 

The Journal of Education of this city is 
enthusiastic over this. It says: 


It looks as though Mrs. Ella F. Young, 
of Chicago, was the most influential wo- 
man, educationally, in the country. No 
other woman has ever exerted such an in- 
fluence in a large city and State as she has 
in Chicago and IlIlinvis on the salary ques- 
tion. It has been her leadership, chiefly, 
that has secured the results. Never was 
there such an educational war waged as 
that in which the grade teachers of Chi- 
cagu have been interested. These women 
set out some time ago to secure a raise 
in salary. The aim was nothing less 
than the establishment of $1,000 as the 
maximum salary of a woman teacher in 
Chicago. There appeared ten chances for 
a reduction to one for the great increase, 
but the way they went about it surprised 
every one. Editors, clergymen, physi- 
cians, lawyers, merchants, politicians, 
were interviewed with vigor. Then the 
teachers were met with figures which 
showed the impossibility of paying these 
new salaries on the tax levy of two per 
cent. This was supposed to bea ‘‘settler,”’ 
but the women were not daunted. They 
went to the Legislature and asked that the 
tax levy for schvols in Chicago be raised 
from two to two and ahalf per cent. It 
seemed improbable that the Legislature 
would be prevailed upon to impose so 
large a school tax increase upon Chicago 
in these times, but the women knew no 
fear, and the Legislature sent their bill 
through the various stages “kiting,” and 
the Governor signed it with an alacrity 
unprecedented. ’*Rah! ’rah ‘rah! for the 
women teachers of Chicago! 

The woman question is “moving ou’’ in 
China. The papers chronicle what is 
believed to be the first public speech ever 
made by a Chinese woman of rank. The 
occasion was a banquet given a few weeks 
ago at Shanghai, by the wives of ten man- 
darins to the wives of consuls and other 
prominent foreign ladies—fifty in all—and 
the object was the establishment of a 
school similar to that founded by the 
Empress of Japan at Tokyo, for the edu- 
cation, in modern style, of the daughters 
of the nobility. The Union Signal says: 


When we remember that, according to 
Chinese custom, the wife of a Chinaman 
never appears when he entertains foreign 
guests (even when there are ladies in the 
party) and that it has been a flagrant 
breach of etiquette to allude to her, this 
innovation is all the more remarkable. It 
was brought about by three native young 
women, graduates of the University of 
Michigan, and the little speech voicing the 
desire of the hostess to enlist the codpera- 
tion of the foreign ladies in their project 
was translated by one of these American- 
educated girls, and heartily applauded. 
After other speeches by Chinese ladies 
and their guests, another meeting was 
arranzed for, at which practical steps will 
be taken towards securing a building and 
teachers for the proposed school. 

An association of Baltimore women has 
contributed $500 to found a fellowship to 
enable some worthy young woman to 
study abroad. The young woman best 
fitted by natural ability and testimonials 
to health and character will be chosen. 
One of the members of the association is 
reported as saying: “We propose giving 
the fellowship to the women of Baltimore 
or its vicinity, and we have no fears for 
its ultimate success. The Women’s Edu- 
cational Association of Boston has estab- 
lished a precedent, and has been so suc- 
cessful that we are encouraged to go on. 
In all pursuits where brains and ability 
are needed, women should have equal 
opportunities with men. The Johns Hop- 
kins University ought to open its doors; 
it would be only another mark of its 
Christianity if it would, and Christianity 
leads the van of advancement and educa- 





tion.”’ 
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Elaine Goodale Eastman writes in the 
Chicago Advance concerning the gradu- 
ating exercises recently held at the Car- 
lisle Indian School. She says: 


Among the teachers we noted three 
young women of Indian blood, one of 
them a graduate of Carlisle and of the 
Custer Normal School. 1 remember read- 
ing of Miss Simmons, whois from White's 
Institute, that she carried off the prize in 
an inter-collegiate oratorical contest, not 
long ago. Seven or eight Carlisle gradu- 
ates are employed on the grounds in vari- 
ous capacities. A more significant fact is 
that one young lady, who graduated here 
and afterward at a Massachusetts normal 
school, is now teaching acceptably—in 
her second year—in a high school in 
Connecticut. Native preachers have min- 
istered to white congregations, and there 
are native physicians whose services are 
in demand in our cities. 

At the annual meeting of the Beacon 
Association of Boston University, Miss 
Mary A. Dorchester, the daughter of Rev. 
Dr. Daniel Dorchester, Jr., of Christ 
Church, Pittsburg, Pa., was unanimously 
chosen editor-in-chief of The Beacon, the 
leading college paper in the University. 

The Wellesley Students’ Aid Society 
distributed last year, in gifts to 17 stu- 
dents, $2.685, and in loans to 12 students 
$1,650; $5,040, the income of various 
scholarships, was also appropriated to 29 
students, the total number of students 
thus aided being 52. Up to the present 
time, students have returned on loans 
made them $30,319.27, and there remains 
due $31,376.79. No compulsion regarding 
the return of the money loaned is placed 
upon the students aided. Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer is president of this so- 
ciety. 

An urgent appeal is made for contribu- 
tions to the endowment fund of Mount 
Holyoke College. An endowment which 
would enable the authorities to make ad- 
vances along all lines has been made pos- 
sible by the generous offer of Dr. D. K. 
Pearsons, of Chicago, to give $50,000, on 
condition that Mount Holyoke women 
secure $150,000 by next June. Probably 
this sum would have been raised months 
since, but for the urgent need of help in 
rebuilding. $35,000 of the amount is still 
lacking, and less than three months re- 
main, 

A well-supported movement of the 
alumne of Radcliffe College to build a 
hall for the lodging of students was con- 
sidered at a meeting last week. The need 
of better and more reasonable accommo- 
dations than are afforded in private fam- 
ilies was presented by Miss Irwin, dean 
of Radcliffe, and by President Eliot, of 
Harvard, The situation at Radcliffe is 
described as follows in the Boston Tran- 
script: 

The independent women, no longer 
young girls, who have always been im- 
portant students at Cambridge since the 
inception there of the movement for 
higher education, have not cared for the 
almost enforced life in families. The dif- 
ficulty of finding good lodgings or eatable 
food in Cambridge outside private families 
has been proverbial, so the establishment 
of a livable club life will be a boon to 
these special students, and also to girls 
who cannot afford to pay for private 
board in excess of the rates paid by young 
men at Memorial Hall. Women studying 
at Harvard are still obliged to pay $200a 
year for tuition, while men pay $150 a 
year, because there are not yet sufficiently 
large numbers of students at Radcliffe 
College to make a mark-down tuition 
feasible. But all things come, even if 
slowly, to the students whose collegiate 
associations have thus far been chiefly 
confined to Fay House. It was considered 
rash, a dozen years ago, to prophesy that 
Harvard diplomas would ever be given to 
‘‘Annex”’ students, Yet these are granted 
now—with a string to them, to be sure, 
yet very much better than the old ‘‘cer- 
tificates’ of study. And half a dozen 
years ago, when a large legacy was neces- 
sarily diverted from Radcliffe College to 
Harvard College, because Radcliffe had 
no dormitory system to endow, it looked 
as if the day for the dormitory was scarce- 
ly to arrive in thiscentury. But it is cer- 
tainly coming. And the time is not many 
years distant when a good deal of ground 
room will be necessary for the buildings 
of Radcliffe College. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 
| 
i 
| 
| 


East Bosron.—The secretary of the 
| League was prevented by circumstances 
| from making a report at the annuai meet- 
| ing of the Massachusetts W. S. A. Per- 

haps even now it will be “better late than 
| never.” The meetings of the League dur- 
ing the past year have been more noticeable 
on account of their excellence than from 
| the frequency with which they have 
| occurred. Besides being entertained at 
various times by members, the League 
| has been favored in having for speakers 
| Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz on 
two different occasions, and Mr. Charles 
B. Fillebrown, treasurer of the Massachu- 
| setts Single Tax League. The meetings 
| have been well attended, and there is 
much suffrage sentiment in the Island 
, wards. This League contributed fifty 
dollars to the State Assvciation in the 
| spring, besides doing its share for the 
, Bazar in December. The treasury is in 
} a fairly good condition, Weare told that 
“hope long deferred maketh the heart 
sick,” but let us remember also that 
“faith will remove mountains,” even 
though they are reared by the Great and 
General Court of Massachusetts. 
M. E. WuitINne, 
Sec. East Boston League. 


CHARLESTOWN.—The League held an 
interesting meeting March 21 at the house 
,of Mrs. E. M. Lee. The meeting was 
devoted entirely to business, and plans 
were laid for active work. 


Roxbury.—Dr, Marie Zakrzewska held 
a reception on a recent Wednesday after- 
noon, at her pleasant home on Peter Par- 
ley St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. She was 
assisted in receiving by Miss Julia 
Sprague. The invitations included the 
Roxbury Woman Suffrage League and 
their friends. The house was adorned 
with potted plants in full bloom, and 
the tables were decorated with cut flowers. 
Mr. Emil Richter, of the Highlands, sang 
several svlus, with fine effect. He was 
accompanied on the piano by his sister, 
Miss Anna Richter. Mrs. Lee, of Jamaica 
Plain, gave piano selections. Mrs, Edward 
Atkins, just returned from Washington, 
gave an interesting account of the suffrage 
convention held there during the past 
week. Mrs. Ednah D, Cheney and Miss 
Lucia Peabody made short addresses. The 
League met again last Saturday afternoon 
at the residence of Mrs. Robert F. Ford. 
A very interesting description of a trip to 
Greenland with Peary was given by 
Arthur Malcolm Dodge. The _ prime 
object of the excursion was to obtain a 
large meteorite weighing eighty tons, 
which had fallen in 1818. Mr. Dodge ex- 
hibited photographic views of the dress 
and homes of the natives, described their 
way of living, and many of their peculiar 
customs, one of which is in having ‘“‘wom- 
en boats.”” No men are allowed to row 
them, as it is considered beneath their 
dignity. At the close of the lecture, re- 
freshments were served by Mrs. Ford and 
her daughter Roxie. 


BROOKLINE.—The spring meeting of 
the E. S. A. was held on Feb. 26 at the 
home of Mrs. Joshua Crane, High Street. 
The president, Mrs. Schlesinger, presided 
with her usual dignity, and at the close of 
the meeting said a few words full of feel- 
ing and inspiration. There was a large 
attendance, and among the number were 
several remonstrants and many who were 
indifferent. The business of the meeting 
was promply attended to. Mr. John 
Robertson, of England, spoke upon the 
question, ‘‘Why Should Women Have the 
Sutfrage?”” He spoke with earnestness 
and brilliancy. Mr. Robertson seemed to 
infuse new life into the old arguments. 


MALDEN.—The League held its annual 
meeting at the house of Mrs. A. F. Sar- 
gent, March 18. The treasurer’s report 
showed an expenditure during the year 
of $40.99, and a balance in the treasury of 
$57.75. Officers were elected as follows: 
President, Mrs. Sarah F. Sargent; vice- 
presidents, Dr. C. M. Nordstrom, Mrs. 
Louisa W. Mooney, Mrs. Anna C, Fall, 
John E, Farnham; secretary, Mrs. Sarah 
B. Wadsworth; treasurer, Miss Sophia W. 
Sargent; executive committee, Mrs Abby 
Hunnewell, Mrs. Hattie L. Jordan, Mrs. 
Mary E. Nichols, Miss Maria P. Wilson, 
Mrs. Marie H. Gray, Major J. E. Burbank. 
It was voted to furnish suffrage matter 
to be printed in the Malden Mail, that 
paper having consented to allow the 
League space for it. It was also voted to 
continue sending the Woman's Column to 
the clubs and libraries to which it has 
been sent during the past two years. 


NEwton.—A well-attended and enjoy- 
able meeting was held Tuesday afternoon, 
March 15, at the home of Mrs. T. E. Stut- 
son. Mrs. Esther F. Boland spoke on ‘tA 
Plan of Work,” which might be a help to 
Suffrage Leagues. Mrs, Boland said the 
aim of all Leagues was to keep up and 
stimulate the membership of the League, 
and to increase the number of believers in 
woman suffrage. Society consists of four 
classes as regards this subject: first, those 
who believe in and work for woman suf- 
frage; second, those who believe in, but 
do not work for, the cause; third, those 
who are totally indifferent; fourth, the 
active opponents. The first and fourth 
classes are constantly working to win the 
third class to their side. It is no small 
task which the adherents of equal suffrage 
have undertaken. One great obstacle is 
that the majority of the population do 
not realize that the work is a vital reform, 
and much tact and perseverance will be 
necessary to rouse up our indifferent 
friends. We must consider ways and 
means to theseends. We must make the 
League meetings attractive to others than 
suffragists. This may be done in several 
ways, according to the circumstances and 
position of the League. Short addresses 





followed by a general discussion in the 
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interest of equal suffrage may be followed 
by ten-minute talks on current subjects 
which will interest a large class of people. 
A standing committee should be ap- 
pointed to bring in news items pertaining 
to other Leagues. The good-will of the 
ministers should be enlisted, as their in- 
fluence is felt by a large circle. Members 
too diffident to make addresses should be 
given some responsibility in the meetings, 
that they may feel they are necessary to 
the welfare of the League. Music or read- 
ings should form part of the programme. 
The social hour must not be overlooked, 
and light refreshments are a great addi- 
tion. At this time the young ladies may 
be invited to assist at the function. 
Evening meetings are best, as the gentle- 
men and young people will attend in 
greater numbers. The cause may be 
helped by receptions, to which may be 
invited as guests prominent citizens, 
speakers, teachers, and others. Inter- 
league visiting should be encouraged as a 
means to promote interest. An effort 
should be made to increase the registra- 
tion of women voters. Letters should be 
sent to the lucal Representative, whether 
he be friendly or opposed. Then he can- 
not claim that he has not been requested 
to vote in favor of the question. No op- 
poy to disseminate our views should 

lost. But tact and good sense must be 
exercised, so that harm may not be done 
rather than good. Short addresses were 
made at the close of Mrs. Boland’s lecture 
by Rev. Mr. McDaniel and Mr. George A. 
Walton, followed by a pleasant social 
hour, enlivened with music and refresh- 
ments. 


NEEDHAM.—The League had ten meet- 
ings during 1897, at the homes of mem- 
bers, once a month, as has been its cus- 
tom for the past twenty-four years. In 
some years the press of work has required 
more frequent meetings, but usually the 
summer months are omitted. The sub- 
jects for discussion are often taken from 
the WomMAn’s JOURNAL, several copies of 
which are taken by members. In March 
and April, immigration was discussed. 
In October a lady not in sympathy with 
woman suffrage was invited to give her 
views as a remonstrant, which occasion 
drew out nearly all the members, twenty- 
three being present, besides some visitors. 
Quite an interesting discussion followed, 
and a vote of thanks was tendered to the 
speaker for her courage in presenting her 
views before an audience most of whom 
she knew had been soldiers in the ranks 
of the woman suffrage cause for more 
than a quarter of a century. In October 
the auxiliary fee for 1897 was paid. As 
soon as word was received of the inten- 
tion to hold a Bazar, the League turned 
its attention to the subject, and had 
nearly completed arrangements for a pub- 
lic meeting to raise money, when its presi- 
dent was taken very ill, and her life 
despaired of for many weeks. The public 
gathering was given up, but each member 
agreed to raise or earn what she could. 
Dec. 4, twenty dollars were sent, with 
several articles, to the Bazar. 

H. B. Hicks, Sec. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE.—The attraction the 
coming week will be Madeline Lucette 
Ryley’s laughable comedy, ‘Christopher, 
Jr.,’’ a success three seasons ago at the 





Hollis Street Theatre. The play has char-, 


acters of pronounced originality, and 
laughable scenes. Difficulties arising from 
a single mistake of Christopher, Jr., re- 
sult in surprising complications. The 
east is: Christopher Colt, Sr., Mr. Horace 
Lewis; Mrs. Colt, Miss Lizzie Morgan; 
Christopher Colt, Jr., Mr. J. H. Gilmour; 
Nelly, Miss Mary Sanders; Whimper, 
Mr. N. H. Fowler; Job, Mr. Wm. Charles 
Masson; Major Hedway, Mr. William 
Humphrey; Dora, Miss Lillian Lawrence; 
Mr. Glibb, Mr. Lindsay Morison; Mrs, 
Glibb, Maude Odell; Burt Bellaby, Mr. 
Charles Mackay; Mr. Simpson, Mr. J. L. 
Seeley. At Tuesday’s matinée the souve- 


nir will be a portrait of Mr. J. H. Gil-! 


mour. Following Christopher, Jr., comes 
‘*Esmeralda.”’ 








From present indications three special 
trains of Wagner Palace Sleeping Cars 
will be necessary to care for the Fitch- 





burg R. R. Washington Tour of April 1, 


The demand for accommodations is un- 
precedented, an indication that good 
things are appreciated. J. R. Watson, 
General Passenger Agent, or any agent of 
the Company will give full information, 


BEAUTIFUL shades in gloves for Easter 
wear have just been received at Miss 
Fisk’s, 144 Tremont Street. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 








N. E. Women’s Club.—-Monday, March 28, at 
3.30 P. M. Dr. Edward Pick will speak. Subject, 
“Memory Culture.” 








Twenty-Seventh 
Anniversary Sale 


Odd Lots 
Broken Sizes. 


For Twenty-Seven consecutive years we 
have held an Annual Sale of Odd Lots and 
Broken Sizes of garments remaining from 
the previous season’s business. 

This year the sale offers especial advan- 
tages because of the extensive alterations 
going on throughout our entire building, 
which have encroached upon our stock rooms 
to such an extent that we shall include a 
great number of lines of goods not usually 
offered, in order to make room for new 
stock. 


Suits for Boys (Jacket and Short Trousers) 
from 5 to 14 years of age, 


$4, $5, $6, $8. 
Reduced from Six, Eight, Ten and Twelve 
Dollars. 


Suits for Boys (Jacket, Vest and Short 
Trousers) from 12 to 16 years of age, 


$5, $6, $8, $10. 


Reduced from Eight, Ten, Twelve and 
Fifteen Dollars. 


Suits for Youths (Coat, Vest and Long 
Trousers) from 15 to 18 years of age, 


$6, $8, $10, $12. 


Reduced from Ten, Twelve, Fifteen and 
Eighteen Dollars. 


Men’s Medium Weight Sack and 
Frock Suits. 
$10, $12, $15. 


Reduced from Fifteen, Twenty and 
Twenty-five Dollars. 


Men's Medium Weight Overcoats, 
$10, 12, $15. 


Reduced from Fifteen, Twenty and 
Twenty-five Dollars. 








N.B. All goods manufactured by us bear our 
full name and designation on the etiquette as 
follows: 


A. Shuman & Co. 


Boston. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Bos on. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


BY MAIL. F Cc t 
SHORTHAN D Kerst’s School, Corning. NY. 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St. 
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